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‘THE LIBRARY AND THE SCHOOL. 


A SYMPOSIUM 
BY TEACHERS, PREACHERS, AND PARENTS. 


There is no question which interests the schools more 
just now than the use and abuse of the public libraries. 
They should be of the greatest service to the school. 
They are not always beneficial, and are rarely as helpful 
as they should be. There should be a concerted move- 
ment to make them as valuable as they can be made, and 
to this end we have asked a few teachers, preachers, and 
parents from different parts of thé country to write upon 
certain questions which are here given: — 

1. Is the public library in your city of especial service 
to you, personally or professionally ? 

2. How can it serve you better? 

Is it of value to your pupils in their work? 
How can it serve them better? 

5. Do you think the story books in the library are a 
benefit to the young people? 

6. What would you advise regarding the selection of 
stories for the libraries? 


3. 
4, 


——o—- 


J. C. Dana, 
Librarian Public Library, Springfield, Mass. 


Two things stand in the way of more active co-opera- 
tion between libraries and schools. The first is the lack 
of the proper spirit in the librarian. She too commonly 
inherits the old-time notion of her office, that it is to 
guard her books, and not to promote their use. If she 
does have a little of the feeling that her books are of very 
slight value unless active use is made of them, she still 
believes that she has done her whole duty if she has ar- 
ranged them conveniently, and made it possible for those 
who wish to.come to the library and get them. She says, 
in effect: Here is a perfect storehouse of wisdom; if you 
don’t want it enough to come and get it, it is your fault, 
not mine. Whereas, of course, her efforts should very 
largely be directed to inducing people, especially teachers, 
to acquaint themselves With her storehouse, and to widen 
the use made of it. 

The other obstacle in the way of co-operation is the 
small acquaintance the average teacher has with the 
realm of printed things. She generally has some of the 
conventional knowledge of the history of English and 
American literature as set forth in the text-books; but 
generally, on the other hand, she has not been a persistent 
and enthusiastic reader. She does not know literature 
when she sees it, and she does not care for it. She is not 
familiar, even in the most general way, with the possi- 
bilities of a library. She does not realize, through not 
having had the experience herself, the boundless value, 
as a means of adding to one’s contentment, happiness, 
efficiency, and wage-earning capacity, of the habit of read- 
ing and knowledge of good books in literature proper and 
in every department of knowledge. 

Fortunately, the conservative, old-fashioned spirit in 
the librarian is giving way, through the addition to the 
ranks of the profession of those who have gained some 
insight into what the modern free public library stands 
for and ought to be in the community. 

Fortunately, also, the standard of general culture 
among teachers is constantly rising. But high schools, 
normal schools, colleges, and universities, from which ad- 
ditions are chiefly made to the ranks of teachers, do not 
as yet pay much attention to the kind of book learning 
which is needed if public libraries are to be effective 
helpers of the schools; that kind which will be given 
when they have the long-wished-for and long-hoped-for 
professorships of books. 

Until the day comes when the institutions of learning, 
from the lowest to the highest, feel that to make their 
pupils acquainted with the possibilities of print in every 
direction as far as time permits is one of their first duties, 
knowledge of the value of thorough training in book- 
using must be promoted by school journals, by such 
propaganda methods as that carried on by the N. E. A., 


and by active ones among librarians and teachers at their 
associations and meetings. 

I am exceedingly pleased that the Journal of Education, 
in addition to the many good things it has done in this 
direction, is helping us with this symposium. 


Mrs, Mary C. Berry, 
Pelham, N. H. 


The great increase in the number of the public libraries . 


makes the question of the story one of the greatest im- 
portance. Weneed the story; it isan educator; by it the 
attention is held, truth fixed, feeling cultured, the soul in- 
spired. But a great power for good may, under certain 
conditions, become an evil. 

To read a few sweet stories, classic stories, stories that 
in themselves are great poems, is one thing, but to read 
fiction by the quantity and without discrimination is quite 
another; this is dissipation, it is indulging in a kind of 
respectable intoxication. The many story books in the 
libraries, and so easy to be obtained, tends to this habit. 

Young people should be wide awake and observant, 
earnest to learn of real things. They should love history, 
and biography, and nature study.. They should be eager 
to explore the globe by means of books of travel, and find 
out what is in the world, what has been and is being done 
in it; but the song of the syren is, ‘‘Let me read this 
story.” 

A story-reading habit in the young is a hindrance to all 
right conditions and needful tendencies; it is more than 
a waste of time,—it prevents the development of a taste, 
a hearty relish, for useful reading. It unfits for study 
and unfits for work. It is as foolish as to fill the bins of 
the granary with sawdust, and leave no place for the 
proffered corn and wheat. The mind becomes dreamy in- 
stead of alert; it lives in a visionary world, and is inter- 
ested in unreal things to the neglect of the opportunities 
and interests of a wonderful, everyday existence. Be- 
cause of these things the great stack of story books in the 
public library is an injury,—not a benefit. 

In the selection, subject each book to the most rigid 
examination. Choose upon the same principle that one 
would choose a companion, The character of the book 
is fixed, and it may be, and it should be, clearly appre- 
hended. It is to come close to the life of many an indi- 
vidual, therefore it must be above the suspicion of any- 
thing mean. It must be wholesome, strong, suggestive of 
all high things. 

Each story should be selected with a tender forethought 
for the truest interests, the largest well-being of the 
reader, especially the young. 


Principal JOHN S. CoLuins, 
St. Louis. 

The public library of the city of St. Louis is a develop- 
ment from what was, in the beginning, a public school li- 
brary. The change in its character has been gradual, 
and, as it is comparatively recent, is not entirely appre- 
ciated by any of the parties most interested; i. e., the pub- 
lic, the teachers, and the library itself. 

1. To me it has been of great service. 
a fairly well catalogued and indexed collection of more 
than a hundred thousand books could not be otherwise 
to one engaged in such work as has fallen to me. 

2. It could serve me better if it were better supplied 
with the books and pamphlets I need. As a public (free) 
library its resources have been, mainly and properly, de- 
voted to meeting wants of a general rather than a special 
character. At the same time, the authorities have always 
stood ready to accept my suggestions as to the purchase 
of books, so far as compatible with other requirements. 
The value of a library, large or small, will always depend, 
to a great degree, on the thoroughness with which it has 
been indexed; not a mere classification of the volumes, 
but such a distribution of the topics of knowledge as will 
aid a student to secure with the least labor all that has 
been said on any of such topics by any of the authors who 


Free access to 


are represented in the library. 

2. The degree of benefit school children derive from 
unrestricted access to a publie library is difficult to deter- 
mine. There is much ground to fear the establishment 
of a desultory habit of reading, which is not far removed 
from mental dissipation. There is, however, among us 
a feeling that the harm done is far less than the good de- 
rived, 

4, Our library is installing a plan by which sets of 


books (twenty-five or thirty duplicates) are put up in 
boxes and are issued to principals of schools, who may 
thus select topics suited to any grade, and arrange to have 
an entire class or schoolroom interested in the same book 
at the same time. The teacher may thus keep herself in 
touch with the reading of the children, and secure its 
articulation with the rest of their knowledge. 

5. Good “story books” are a benefit. A “story book”’ is 
a biography, even though the biog in it is imagined. The 
benefit of it will depend on its character. This therefore 
will be influenced by all that is involved in your last ques- 
tion. That (6) can only be met by securing the best li- 


brarian. 
-O— —— 


Meta WE LLERs, 
George Wiliam Curtis School, Chicago, 

The public library is not only of no value to pupils in 
their school work, but, in most cases, a positive injury, as 
the trashy, sensational story books selected stimulate the 
imagination into unhealthy activity, awakening passions 
that should lie dormant, at least during the adolescent 
period. A mental dyspepsia is more to be dreaded than 
that which is the result of eating highly-seasoned food 
or sweetmeats, instead of wholesome food. 

Sub-station libraries might be organized in the school 
districts. The principal, assisted by such teachers as he 
considered especially fitted for the work, could select from 
the catalogue books suitable for children of twelve to six- 
teen years of age and upwards. In this manner a suitable 
finding list could be prepared, librarians could be selected 
from the pupils of the seventh and eighth grades, a suffi- 
cient number of books to select from being sent for, and 
returned by the library delivery at the expiration of every 
two weeks. In this manner useful, helpful reading mat- 
ter could be furnished to pupils, and prove a blessing to 
many children from homes in which there are few or no 
books. 

The public library is of inestimable value to me in my 
special work. I need many and varied reference books, 
only a few of which I could afford to own. Especially 
true have I found this in science work and literature. In 
my own case likewise, if the school could be a sub-station, 
I could save valuable time and avoid fines on overdue 
volumes. 

Rev. O. Mean, A. 


Burton, Ohio. ‘ 
Do I think the story books in the library are a benefit to 


the young people? In the main, no, except as a substitute 
fcr greater evils. A bright fifteen-year-old schoolgirl 
said to me, “I read so many stories that I don’t remember 
anything I read,’’ and added in the next breath, “I can’t 
get a history lesson, it’s no use trying.” The librarian of 
a small village library says that the story books make all 
other books distasteful to the young, and cites especially 
the case of a young man who, three years ago, was inter- 
ested in college work, church life, and his own progress 
generally, but who now reads stories constantly, and goes 
about dreamily and slouchily. The superintendent of a 
county seat public schools of twenty-five years’ experi- 
ence says the reading of light fiction tends to cultivate a 
taste for that alone, blurs the memory, and weakens the 
intellect. My own experience and observation convince 
me that the habit of story reading by the young puts the 
mind into a condition best described by Byron’s phrase: — 
“Naught but dreaming emptiness.” 

Unless the reading of young people is guided, access to 
public libraries increases the habit of story reading. In 
libraries where the drawing of books is left entirely to the 
choice of the readers, eighty to ninety-five per cent. of the 
books drawn are fiction. 

A librarian who began work three months ago ina 
beautiful little city whose people are unusually refined 
and scholarly tells me that one man’s regular diet is two 
volumes of fiction a day; that one woman sent for “‘a big, 
thick book, either fiction or a love story’; that a young 
lady called for ‘something sensational,’ and declared that 
she couldn't live without that kind of reading. These 
were given as samples of a generally depraved taste, and 
are the fruit of unguided reading in youth. 

My study of public libraries makes me think that there 
is less trouble from the selection of books than from the 
lack of methods to bring desirable books to the attention 
of young people. The Cleveland public library rules out 
Horatio Alger, Harry Castlemon, and Oliver Optic, but 
allows ‘“‘The Henty Books.’ Two years ago its juvenile 
alcove had juvenile fiction oniy. It then began a syste- 
matic effort to attract the attention of young people to 
better reading, The fiction was placed on upper and 
lower shelves, and the popular biographies, science 
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stories, and books on subjects of current interest where 
they would readily catch the eye. 

Various sections of this alcove have in large, plain let- 
ters such headings as Heroes, Washington, Lincoln, Elec- 
tricity. A conspicuous bulletin calls attention every 
week to special subjects. For example, Spring Flowers, 
Summer Sports, Cuba, Horses (at the time of the horse 
show), Clara Barton. (Her portait and a large red cross 
were on the bulletin.) Here is a sample bulletin an- 
nouncement:— 


Notice to Boys and Girls. 
Vacation week the library will give especial attention 


io you. 
New books, 
Good books, 
All kinds of books 
Will be here for you. 
Be sure to come. 


Another had portraits of Franklin, Edison, and Vice- 
President Hobart’s son, “The Electrician of the White 
House,” with references to three magazine articles, ‘“‘How 
a Poor Apprentice Discovered Electricity,” “How a Tele- 
graph Boy Became an Inventor,” and “What Boys May 
Do To-day.”’ Atthe bottom was a drawing of a battery. 

Like methods in the main library make the young peo- 
ple feel that they are not treated peculiarly. A very at- 
tractive bulletin calls attention to such ‘Stories from His- 
tory” as Griffis’ “Brave Little Holland,” Page’s ‘Social 
|.ife in Old Virginia,” Earle’s “Colonial Days in Old New 
York.” 

No effort is made directly to discourage the reading of 
fiction, The aim is to eliminate the taste for the bad by 
creating the taste for the good. The results are very 
gratifying. The per cent. of fiction drawn from the whole 
library has steadily decreased, until in February, 1899, it 
was only fifty-six and six-tenths—adult, forty per cent.; 
juvenile, sixteen and six-tenths per cent. The records 
show that the special work for young people has produced 
special results. The first two months of 1899 the per cent. 
of history drawn from the whole library was five and 
eight-tenths; from the juvenile department, twelve and 
eighty-four hundredths; biography, whole library, two 
and nine-tenths per cent.; juvenile, five and one-tenth; 
science, whole library, two and four hundredths; juve- 
nile, three and twenty-one hundredths. 

Other places which have contributed to these results 
are the circulation of neatly and even beautifully-printed 
special reading lists, and the placing of small lots of books 
in the city schools which are too far from the library for 
convenience. There are holiday lists, general high school 
lists, and special high school lists. When the lots are 
for a single schoolroom, they comprise about fifty books. 
When they are for an entire building, they are about 500. 
They are placed in charge of teachers who have given 
evidence of their readiness to help their pupils make good 
use of the books. 

The librarian in the beautiful little city to which I have 
referred has reduced the per cent. of fiction drawn chiefly 
by personal guidance from ninety-five per cent. to eighty- 
three per cent. Now that she has gained the confidence 
of the young people, she is introducing methods suited to 
the smaller size of the city and the library. She allows 
harmful books to be handled roughly without protest, and 
doesn't ask the board to replace them when destroyed. 
She keeps questionable books out of sight, and allows 
them to be drawn only at her discretion, She slips books 
ot travel, semi-historical stories, and the like into the fic- 
tion alcove. She has induced the board to permit two 
books to be drawn at a time, instead of one, if one is not 
fiction. She has what is known to herself as the bait cor- 
ner, but to the young people as their corner, and such is 
their confidence in the librarian that they take without 
question, and learn to like many books which they would 
otherwise look at askance as dull and heavy. 

The two most important principles on which to base 
the management of public libraries are: First, that, under 
suitable guidance, a taste can be developed for almost any 
kind of reading; and second, that librarians need to learn 
now to develop right taste. For this purpose there are 
four library schools in the United States, at Drexel Insti- 
tute, Philadelphia, at the State University, Champaign, 
I}l., at the Albany state library, New York, and at Pratt 
Institute, Brooklyn. The two latter have departments 
for training in juvenile work. 


-——-Q-- -- 


Mrs. I. F. 


Somerville, Mass. 


1 believe the story books in the public library are of 
untold benefit to the young people. They need the more 
imaginative after the grind of school routine. Where you 
find an intelligent story reader, you will also find a bright, 
active mind during the hours of school work—a mind 
more ready to accept the inevitable with cheer and good 
will. 

I believe the public libraries of to-day contain a well- 
selected assortment of story books, the meaner type hay- 


ing been fairly well eliminated by the rising standard of 
our school books. 

In selecting books for a public library there must of 
necessity be a variety—but we must have fiction. I be- 
lieve that a good novel, written by a select author, is a 
great educator of human life. Brought to them in read- 
able form, such a book will produce a wholesome influ- 
ence upon the character of our youth. 

The story book, so called, should be selected by a com- 
mittee chosen with the greatest care, composed of men 
and women—educators and parents—and persons of good 
literary judgment and highest Christian character. 


SUPERINTENDENT A. B. 
Plainville, Mass. 

The public library is a great help in the conduct of the 
schools. Teachers can be advised to read and use many 
books to which they would otherwise be unable to have 
access. Not only does this apply to books which deal 
wholly with professional training, but equally to those 
which promote scholarship. The teacher who uses the 
books from the library in the preparation of her daily 
work teaches from a much higher plane of thought than 
she could possibly do if she depended only on the ordinary 
text-book for her stock of ideas. Intelligently used, the 
library is.a great power for good, both to the teacher and 
the pupils. Libraries could serve us better, however, if 
the teachers were better prepared to use them. Having a 
sufficient scholarship for her work, the training of the 
teacher should be similar to that of the lawyer,—first, on 
broad, general principles; second, to know what to look 
for and how and where to find it at a moment’s notice, as 
occasion requires. 

Regarding stories for children, I should draw the line 
at the two extremes of love and adventure. With these 
would alse be included that class of books whose only aim 
is to extol the virtues of some very, very good boys and 
girls whom we never meet in real flesh and blood in this 
wicked world. For young people such books as Aldrich’s 
“Story of a Bad Boy,’ ‘Being a Boy,’ and Mark 
Twain’s “Huckleberry Finn” have a youthful snap and, to 
a certain extent, are true to life. Stories depicting local 
customs and provincial manners and those which have an 
historical setting are always in order. The reading, how- 
ever, should not be desultory, but should have some logi- 
cal connecticn with the regular school work. Standard 
authors should be selected whenever possible; but some- 
times a minor writer may serve a purpose. For example, 
KXtirk Munroe may not be considered a most desirable 
author for a boy to choose; but, nevertheless, if a class 
is studying the French and Indian war, and a boy is in- 
duced to read Munroe’s “At War with Pontiac,” and be- 
comes interested in the subject, it is an easy transition to 
an American classic by a standard author, viz., ““The Con- 
spiracy of Pontiac,” by Francis Parkman. So Henty’s 
books may lead to something higher; whereas, without 
them, no enthusiasm could be awakened. Books of travel 
describing the homes and customs of strange people are 
both interesting and instructive. 

If, perchance, such books as have been mentioned do 
not appeal to girls, the simple stories of New England 
life by such writers as Sarah Orne Jewett, or the romances 
of colonial days by Jane Austen, or even descriptions of 
hardy mountain life by Charles Egbert Craddock are a 
thousand times to be preferred to such books as “The 
Quick or the Dead,” “Lena Rivers,” and ‘‘Vashti.’”’ 


——o—— 


S. W. Smiru, 
Medina, Ohio. . 

1. Our town library owes its existence to the efforts 
of a faithful superintendent. A man of high ideals and 
correct literary taste, he exerted himself to the utmost 
that no unworthy, or even second rate, book should be 
placed on its shelves. Our present superintendent has 
always maintained an active interest in all that concerns 
the welfare of our town library, so that, though oceasion- 
ally a book has been purchased more on account of its 
popularity than merit, still a majority of the books are 
standard works, or, at least, reliable literature. Such a li- 
brary must of necessity be of personal service to any 
teacher who cares to consult its books. Teachers and 
others are asked to recommend books that they would like 
to have purchased, so it has frequently happened that 
some book that I very much desired has been placed in the 
library, greatly to my pleasure and profit. I cannot say 
that the library has been of especial service to me profes- 
sionally, as, in a town of this size, we could hardly ask 
to have books purchased that would be of interest to a few 
only. 

2. Ll would be glad if our library could have a few books 
especially for parents and teachers on educational sub- 
jects, a few readable books on psychology, something in 
the line of child study, with a few first-class educational 
papers. This to aid the teachers by making an intelligent 
class of patrons, A few of the more expensive books for 


reference on birds, insect life, and the lower orders of 
plant life. 

3. So far as I know, there is nothing in our library 
that would aid my pupils (children of seven and six years 
of age) in their work. 

4, The library might, with the co-operation of the 
teachers, I think, have sets of books suited to each grade, 
so that teachers might direct the reading of their pupils 
out of school hours, the subject of the books being so 
related to the school work as to increase the interest and 
aid in their progress in the studies pursued, I can 
imagine a millennial state of affairs when librarian, 
parents, and teachers will so co-operate that a child once 
interested in any given subject, whether historical, scien- 
tific, or literary, will be encouraged and assisted to inves- 
tigate, explore, and read to some definite purpose, with 
time given to make judgments of his own, and to reach 
definite conclusions, instead of being pushed immediately 
on into the next whirlpool of facts. 

5 and 6. I think a child who is in the right kind of 
school will need few story books except such as fit in with 
his school work. If for any reason the school does not 
furnish sufficient mental activity, I should prefer the story 
books usually found in libraries to yellow-covered litera- 
ture or street yarns. But my impression is that story 
pooks more often serve to detract from the interest of the 
school work, to waste time and nervous energy than to 
benefit the pupil. 


F. Gorpy, 
supervising Principal North School, Hartford, Conn. 

The Hartford public library stands in very close rela- 
tions with the schools of the city. Any teacher in these 
schools may draw from the library some twelve or fifteen 
books at a time for special use in the classroom. More- 
over, the directors of the library, working in harmony 
with their efficient librarian, Miss Caroline M. Hewins, 
keep constantly in circulation in the schools nearly 1,500 
books recommended by the school prnicipals. These are 
mainly in the line of literature, and are in sets of fifty. 
They are used for school reading. Three times a year 
these books are distributed among the schools in accord- 
ance with assignments agreed upon by the board of school 
The books now in circulation are as follows: 
“Robinson Crusoe,” “Gods and Heroes,” “Alhambra,” 
“Water Babies,’ ‘Adventures of Ulysses” (Lamb), 
“Peasant and Prince,” ‘Tales of Chivalry,’ ‘‘Arabian 
Nights,” ‘Cricket on the Hearth,” ‘“‘Under the Old Elm,” 
“Autobiography of Franklin,” ‘‘Lady of the Lake,” ‘Heart 
of Oak Books,” ‘‘“Fanciful Tales,” “Fifty Famous Sto- 
ries Retold,” ‘‘Old Stories of the East,” “Tales of Shakes- 
peare” (Lamb), “Birds and Bees” (Burroughs), ‘“Snow- 


principals. 


Bound,’ “Courtship of Miles Standish,’ “Song of 
Hiawatha,’ ‘‘Wonder Book,’ “Merchant of Venice,” 
“Evangeline,” “Uncle Tom’s Cabin,’ “Last of the 


Mohicans,” ‘‘Autocrat of the Breakfast Table,” and ‘‘Heart 
of Oak Books,”’ III. 

For the past twelve years Miss Hewins has been doing 
also some invaluable work in connection with the home 
reading of the pupils in the North school. Near the end 
of the school year the pupils receive a list of questions, 
the principal ones of which are the following: — 

What books have you read since last summer vacation 
began? 

Name two or three of your favorites among these books, 
and tell why you like them. 

What friends did you make in any of these books? 

What attracted you to these friends? 

In what way did they help you in your own life? 

Did you find in your reading any people that you did not 
like? Ifso, why did you dislike them? 

In what ways has your reading been of service to you? 

Do you habitually consult books of reference in your 
school work? 

What newspapers and magazines do you habitually 
read? 

About how much time a week do you think you spend 
upon your home reading? 

The written answers to these questions, received from 
the pupils in grades six, seven, eight, and nine, are ex- 
amined by Miss Hewins, who writes a word or two, and 
sometimes a sentence or two, of comment upon each 
paper. All this is most suggestive and helpful to the chil- 
dren, and even more so is the hour Miss Hewins spends 
with the pupils themselves as she talks with them in a 
body in their school hall about their reading lists and an- 
swers to the questions. Her wise and stimulating coun- 
sel on these occasions is nothing short of an inspiration 
to many a boy and girl. Miss Hewins always closes her 
talk with discriminating comments upon two or three of 
the best papers handed in by the pupils. 

Through this great assistance of Miss Hewins, the 
teachers in the North school have been able to make the 
home reading of the children one of the most valuable 
features of their school life. Of course a boy needs wise 


guidance in the choice of story books, and he certainly 
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receives untold suggestion and inspiration from those 
story books that are wisely chosen. Such books aid him 
in getting an insight into the meaning of life. They take 
him out of his narrow environment into other lands, into 
other kinds of life, and acquaint him with the hungerings 
and thirstings of other young souls with battles to fight, 
with difficulties to overcome similar to his own. Through 
the struggles of other lives he learns better the lesson of 


his own. His emotions receive healthful food, his 
imagination is quickened, his impulses for good are 


strengthened, and his feelings are rectified for worthy liv- 
ing. Story books of the right sort have an educational 
significance that is not likely to be overrated. 

In fact, the importance of story books in the education 
of young people calls for a special consideration of ques- 
tion 6 in your list, viz.: What would you advise regarding 
the selection of stories for the libraries? One thing above 
all others | would urgently advise, and that is the appoint- 
ment of a ecmmission of specialists, whose national repu- 
tation would make their recommendations authoritative, 
to select story books suitable for young people to read. 
Such a commission could render the schools an invaluable 
service. I might well say a suggestive word or two as to 
the distinctive features of each book recommended. Why 
can not the National Education Association appoint such 
a commission? It is certainly a worthy work for the Na- 
tional to undertake. 


MARGARET W. SuTHERLAND, 


Principal Columbus [O.| Normal School. 

1. The public library in my city is not of especial ser- 
vice to me, personally or professionally, because my own 
library is so large that I don’t have time to read anything 


like what I desire from it. Owing to two of my positions, 


a large number of the new books in my profession are , 


sent to me by the various publishing houses. 

3. Our public library and our public school library are 
both of great service to my pupils. 

4. They could be served better if it were possible for 
a larger number of copies of certain pedagogical and lit- 
erary works that I desire to have each pupil read at a 
given time could be purchased, 

5. Some of the story books are a benefit to the young 
people, but not all. 

6. I should advise that, in the selection of stories for 
the libraries, the list of State Pupils’ Reading Circles be 
consulted: and that wise parents of recognized literary 
tastes be consulted wherever possible for the librarian to 
seek such advice. 


Lyman H. BLakr, 
Westtield, Mass, 

Are the story books in the public libraries beneficial to 
young people or otherwise? What about their selection? 
Two things should be premised. One is that the princi- 
pal object of the publie library is not pleasure or recrea- 
tion or any kindred thing, but education in the largest 
sense, A public library that is not selected with a prin- 
cipal view to elevate and broaden has no right to exist. 


Rev. 


This will be conceded. 

The other thing is this: Children are very largely 
reached and moulded through their emotions and feelings. 
They have little reason, large sensibilities. The same is 
true, in a less degree, of young people. The first steps 
in education will wisely be the development of right senti- 
ments and feelings. Reason develops later on. 

The well-wrought story is one of the most potent fac- 
tors to move on the sensibilities. By its skillful use the 
most exalted aspirations may be kindled, where persua- 
sion and reasoning would produce little impression. This 
will account for the fact that the child’s education—at 
well-regulated family—invariably begins 
with the coveted story. “Tell me a story, mamma,’ 
among the earliest requests. The good-night story is 
about the sweetest and most potent of our early memories. 


least, in any 


is 


These early stories in mother’s arms may be made to pro- 
duce profound impressions. They are remembered when 
our later profundities are forgotten. The moulding influ- 
ence they exert upon the beginnings of character are in- 
calculable. 

Let us remember that this law does not pass with baby- 
It lives all through childhood and youth, and well 
in many instances it never is entirely out- 


hood. 
into iater life, 
grown, But in childhood and youth it has a great value. 
We gathered many of our loftiest aspirations and ideals, 
not from lessons.and lectures, but from noble characters 
in works of fiction. He would be especially impenetrable 
who could read some works of fiction and not be inspired 
with the finest sentiments. The impression is inevitable. 
It is just as true that these nobler types produce their 
fruits in inspirations to nobility as that the story of 
wicked adventure produce s its legitimate results. 

Good stories are especially valuable in this direction. 
iietion should therefore occupy a reasonably large place 
in the aleoves set apart for our children and youth in our 


public libraries. If it be well selected, there is little dan- 


ger of its fostering unduly a taste for light reading. On 
the contrary, it will lead up to the more serious. 

in the selection of stories for children and youth no 
specific rules can be made. It is solely a matter of judg- 
ment, and it should be submitted to only the wisest and 
It “goes of itself’ that the immoral and the doubt- 
ful should be rigidly excluded. The injurious quality of 
weak literature must not be overlooked. The immor- 
ality of trash is to be seriously considered. It is to be 
feared that many libraries, especially in small country 
tewns, are selected by people who have not a sufficiently 
discriminating taste to choose only the elevating and 
noble in fiction, and who fill up their shelves with stories 
that are vicious in their weakness. Good literature and 
gcod morals must recessarily go hand in hand. A weak 
beok is as em’ :vating to character as innutritious fcod is 
tc the body. And to weaken the morai sénse is to pre- 
pare the way for vicious tastes, and so for vice itself. 
People who have no diseases die for lack of nu‘r:tion. 
Multitudes die merally and spiritually because they feed 
their souls on chaff. 

In fiction, therefore, as in everything else, the only safe 
rule is to choose only the best,—resolutely to refuse the 
vicious and the weak. Perhaps it is safe to say that this 
is the only rule needed. Regard this rule, and all the 
rest will «.ke care of itself. 


best. 


GORDON A. SOUTHWORTH. 


‘Epittu Mc LAwLIN, 


Andover, Mass. 


Personally, I find the library of value, but profession- 
ally, ne. This defect is overcome, however, because we 
have a teachers’ library. 

As regards the children, | hardly know what to say, as 
my grade of work does not necessitate outside search, the 
pupils being too voung. However, they do read a great 
deal, but the stock of books suitable to their age is very 
limited, so | have them exchange books belonging to 
themselves, and find those owned by the children in many 
cases preferable to those in the library. I think it could 
them appointing competent persons to 
their stories: if have them properly 
I mean have a separate catalogue 


serve better by 


select possible, 
graded and catalogued. 


for then. 


W. H. 


Manchester, N. H. 


Husk, 


We have a very good public library, which might be bet- 
ter. ! have comparatively little difficulty in finding what 
| need. and the management is very good to get books that 
would be of general value upon the request of any patron 
of thé library. ‘Teachers of grammar grades can take out 
six books at a time, and keep them a month for use in 
some extent by the 
Children over twelve years 


echool. In this wav it is used to 
pupils Gf our public schools, 
of age ean take books upon the signing for them of some 
voter In this way many of my pupils get additional 
reading. 
There are 
by young people, but the worst of them are infinitely bet- 
ter than running the streets, which, in too many cases, is 


stories in the library that should not be read 


the only alternative. 
It is my opinion that the buyers of books for a library 


should select stories for the shelves, rather than buy 
everything that is published or is called for by public 
taste, normal and abnormal. 

> 


May H. Prentice, 
Oberlin, Ohio, 

1. Of great service, both personally and professionally. 

2. The question of better service divides itself into two 
parts, the ability and willingness of the servitor, and the 
capacity for reception and the willingness of the persons 
served, 

On the part of the library the conditions of better ser- 
vice are more assistants more thoroughly trained and 
widely intelligent, and some especially trained to meet the 
needs of the school, more branch libraries, more of the 
newest and best books, and eventually, I think, a daily 
service between each school building and the main li- 
brary. There should be one library employee whose 
work should be entirely with the schools and teachers. 
She should be preferably one who has had success as a 
teacher. She should devote a considerable portion of her 
time to visiting in the schools and keeping her knowledge 
of school conditions bright and fresh. She should know 
the course of study as thoroughly as a supervisor would 
know it. She should have that knowledge and love of 
bocks which is as intuitive in the true bookman or book- 
woman as is to the musician the love and appreciation 
of harmony, or to the artist that of form and color. 
Moreover, she should be a child-lover equally with a lover 
of books. Her usefulness would be doubled if the school 
authorit‘es would unite with the library, making her the 
cempleyeé cf both, making her practically the director of 
the library werk in the schools and of the school work in 
the library. The possibilities of the library in its relation 
to the school are merely beginning to be revealed, and at 
this stage a wise enthusiast would be able, as the coun- 
selor and friend of the teachers, to do much good. 

Furthermore, on the school side, the library could serve 
the teachers of this city better if the teachers themselves 
knew better their need of its services and how to avail 
themselves of the same. During the last few years the li- 
brary throughout the country has taken more stepstoward 
the schoo} than the school has taken toward the library, 
although it has often been the eager interest of a teacher 
that has awakened the library to a realization of its duty 
towards the school. Now it is time that the school, offi- 
cially and authoritatively, should recognize the library, 
and train pupils and teachers for its use. 

The time has come when every normal school course of 
work should include a rather wide and thoroughly sympa- 
thetic study of juvenile literature, not only the reading 
about children’s books, but the reading of children’s 
books: and a thorough training in the intelligent and 
ready use of books, and of books of reference and library 
helps. 

For example, given the training of which I speak, the 
normal school graduate should know the comparative 
value and scope of the different dictionaries and cyclo- 
paedies; she would have learned when Webster would be 
sufficient, and when the Century would be desirable, when 
a handy reference should be used, and when the ponderous 
Britannica; she would know the possibilities that lie in 
cross-references, the value of the card catalogue, and the 
use of Poole’s and the Cumulative Index; and when she 
failed to find the subject of her search staring at her in 
big letters from the back of a book, she would no longer 
turn away sorrowful and ignorant. 

That the normal school course is already overcrowded 
I know; but this subject is of enough importance to de- 
mand, and, eventually, to secure, recognition. And the li- 
brary is standing open-handed ready to give all the as- 
sistance in its power. . 

3. Of great value. The amount of reading done by 
children under twelve years of age along historical, geo- 
graphical, and biographical lines is most encouraging. 

4. Until the financial conditions allow the purchase of 
more the establishment of and 
reading rooms, and the payment of higher salaries to es- 
pecially-prepared assistants, I do not see how it can serve 
them much Among the particularly 
things to be done is the establishment of a summer read- 
ing room and library station in each school building. 

5. Yes; children are not injured by reading stories, but 
by reading nothing but stories. Unless one is prepared 
to question whether reading the “Idyls of the King” is a 
benefit to the adult, it seems hardly fair to question 
whether to read Lanier’s “‘Boys’ King Arthur” is a bene- 
fit to a child. 
of the reading of good stories, although its value may 


books, more branches 


better. desirable 


It is difficult to estimate the culture value 


easily be seen in increased ease and fluency of speech, 
in greater breadth and quickness of sympathy with differ- 
ing conditions of life, in knowledge unconsciously gained 
of geographical and historical facts, and the clothing of 
the dry bones of the same with life and attractiveness. 
The child who has read Pyle’s ‘‘Men of Iron,” Stockton’s 
“Story of Viteau,” and Brooks’ “Chivalrous Days”’ is cer- 
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tainly ready to read Dickens’ “Child’s History of Eng- 
land.” and is not far away from Greene’s “Short History 
of the English People’—bits of it, at least. 

6. The elimination of the sensational story. The do- 
ing away with the morbidly pious and sentimental girls’ 
story. No story should be admitted which cannot justify 
its existence on some adequate ground. In general it 
must be good literature—a work of art. And yet there 
ure stories, couched in respectable English, which fall 
short of being good literature, which, nevertheless, convey 
so much of valuable information to their young readers 
as to be welcomed to the library shelves. There is a 
whole brood of “nature stories” so weak and untrue that 
they should be swept ruthlessly aside; but, in their aboli- 
tion, such books as Mabel Osgood Wright's “Citizen Bird” 
and “Four-Footed Americans” and Ernest Seton Thomp- 
son’s “Wild Animals I Have Known” should be seized 
upon with rejoicing and placed prominently before the 
children. 


But the story proper, beginning with “Arabella and 
Araminta,” perhaps, for the three-year-old, and going on 


through ‘Sara Crewe” and “Master Skylark” for the ten- 
year-old, to “Old-Fashioned Girl’ and “Tom Brown at 
Rugby” (old books, I know, but how good!) for the four- 
teen-vear-old, the story which is really a child-novel, has 
its place. It is good for children to go out of their own 
lives and into the heart of the lives of others occasionally, 
even although the others are only dream-children like 
these. 

Will the child be less noble who has struggled with 
hungry little Sara in the sharing her buns with the yet 
more needy child? Are we any less kind or unselfish, do 
you think, for having watched by the beds of the poor of 
Drumtochty with Dr. William Maclure? 

What the child loves when he leaves school is a vital 
factor in his life; what he knows may or may not be such. 


Rev. T. C. Jackson, 
Maynard, Mass. 

1. Are the story books of our public libraries a benefit 
to young people? 

Iam unable to reply with either an unqualified affirma- 
tive or a sweeping negative. Among the multitude of 
such books, there surely ought to be some which prove 
themselves helpful to those who read them. Neverthe- 
less, I am heartily-disappointed with most of the fiction 
selected for our boys and girls. Here, in brief, are my 
reasons :— 

1. Lack of seriousness. So many of the story books 
in our publie libraries seem to have been written without 
aim; or, if they have an aim, it is often mere entertain- 
ment. J.ife, | maintain, is too short, and leisure too 
limited, and eyesight too precious to spend much time 
reading along lines which, while amusing, fail to help or 
instruct. Then the impressionableness of youth is of 
such value that we should refuse to see it wasted on aim- 
less literature. Call this an “utilitarian” view, if you will 

| claim for it the merit of squaring with common sense. 

2. Very few of the books in question are read through. 
That means that they are frequently uninteresting. Chil- 
dren exchange them often enough; but usually it is in 
order to have an errand. Many seem to have little hope 
of getting hold of a sapid, fascinating book of stories. I 
am not guessing. Again and again I have asked young 
persons about this matter, and their replies force me to 
the conclusion expressed above. 

3. ‘These books are almost never quoted or talked about 
by their readers. In other words, they make very little 
impression. Compare this statement with the fact of the 
influence of the old classic tales upon many of the great 
minds of our day. 

4. The popular story books of the present do not last. 
In a very short time they become rubbish. Emerson’s 
test of a good book was people's interest in it for a year: 
but long before that short period elapses, “Tekel” js 
stamped upon ninety-nine-one-hundredths of our current 
books of story. 

1]. What would we advise regarding the selection of 
stories for our libraries? Destruction is proverbially 
But I shall be satisfied to 
throw out merely a few fragmentary hints: 


easier than reconstruction. 


1. Let our story books have their counterpart in real 
life. They may be perfectly natural without being tame 
er dull, or, for that matter, unideal,— especially if indited 
by a gifted mind and touched by a sublime nature. It is 
surprising,-the amount and richness of the material for 
purposes of story writing afforded by common life. 
There is that in the most ordinary career capable of hold- 
ing the interest, as some one has said, of a king. 

2. The fiction read by young people should deal more 
largely with instances of moral heroism. And, in saying 
this, | have no intention whatever of advocating “preachi- 
ness.” We are in a moral universe, and the moral eduea- 
tion of childhood and youth is by no means overdone by 
parents, teachers, or preachers. A book utterly devoid 
of a moral is fundamentally defective. 

3, Stories of adventure and discovery, 


4. Romances of (a) Industry; (b) Commerce, (c) 


Invention. 

5. “Stories of Nations,”—such as the series published 
by Putnams, only more simplified. 

6. Stories from the scientific world,—such as G. H. 
Lewis’ “Seaside Studies,” again made more simple; and 
Arabella Buckley’s “Fairy Land of Science.” 

7. Stories told in verse. For poetry, with its 
rhythm and rhyme, makes its narratives more impressive 
than those of prose, and are more likely to be memorized. 

8. Almost all stories ‘boiled down,’’—shorn of many 
words and more replete with ideas. 

But back of it all lies the pressing need of wise and 
well-informed committees. I have watched more than 
one committee selecting a new supply of books, and I no- 
ticed that they usually went by the decision of the book- 
seller. They seemed to have just so much money to in- 
vest, and they appeared glad when they reached ‘the end 
of their string.” Such work is almost upon a par with 
that of the young man who, having suddenly come upon 
a small fortune, wrote a certain publishing house to send 
him so many tons ef books. 


THE COMMON SCHOOLS AND THE CON- 
STITUTION. 


BY WILLIAM C, SPRAGUE, A. B., LL. Be 


The constitutions of all the states except New 
Hampshire and Delaware require that the legislature 
provide a system of free schools; and in most of the 
states there is provided also by the fundamental law 
that a school fund shall be provided, which is to be 
used for that purpose. ‘These school funds consist 
of grants of land and the income arising from the in- 
vestment of the proceeds of such lands and of other 
funds, together with such funds as accrue from state 
and individual endowments, or from taxation, fines, 
and forfeiture; sometimes from the proceeds of liquor 
licenses, as in Nebraska, where it is provided by the 
constitution that all money arising from liquor li- 
censes granted by cities belong to the common school 
fund of such cities. A like provision exists in New 
Mexico. In Indiana the school fund gets the pro- 
ceeds of effects found by the coroner on dead bodies 
and unclaimed, also moneys arising from the sale of 
estrays and property taken up adrift. 

In some contingencies in Wisconsin the drainage 
money may be applied to support the schools. 

The general government early adopted a system of 
setting off a section of land in each township for 
school purposes. 

In Massachusetts, in colonial days, it was the cus- 
tom in conveying land to settlers to reserve a lot in 
each township for school purposes. In New Hamp- 
shire the constitution requires it to be the duty of the 
legislature to encourage schools and the means of in- 
struction. 

In some of the states the constitution specifies the 
minimum time for holding school. In California, 
Nevada, and South Carolina, at least six months a year 
in every district; in Mississippi and North Carolina, 
at least four months; in Michigan, Wisconsin, Towa, 
Kansas, Nebraska, Colorado, and Florida, at. least 
three months. 

The Vermont constitution requires one or more 
schools in each town, and one or more grammar 
schools in each county, and the Minnesota constitu- 
tion requires that public schools shall be held in each 
township. 

The constitutions of Towa, Kansas, Nebraska, Min- 
nesota, Virginia, and Mississippi require that free in- 
struction must be provided for all persons between 
So in Pennsylvania, 
North Carolina, Arkansas, and Colorado, between six 
and twenty-one; in Oregon and Wisconsin, between 
four and twenty; in New Jersey, between five and 
eighteen; in Nevada and Louisiana, between six and 
egntecen: in Missouri, between six and twenty: in 
Alabama, between seven and twenty-one; in Florida, 
between four and twenty-one. ; 

By the constitutions of North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Colorado, and Nevada, the constitution 
directly declares that the legislature may enforee at- 
tendance, 


the ages of five and twenty-one. 


In South Carolina the term of enforced attend- 
ance is limited to twenty-four months: in Colorado, 
to three vears. In South Carolina the student so 
compelled to attend must be between six and sixteen 
years of age: and in Colorade, hetween six and 
eighteen 7 


In Virginia the constitution declares that the legis- 
lature may make such laws as shall not permit parents 
and guardians to allow their children to grow up in 
ignorance and vagrancy. 

The constitutions of Michigan, Georgia, and 
Louisiana require that the language taught in the 
school is to be English, though in Louisiana the in- 
struction may be given in French. 

The constitutions of eighteen states (Michigan, 
Wisconsin, Iowa, Minnesota, Kansas, Nebraska, North 
Carolina, Missouri, Texas, California, Oregon, 
Nevada, Colorado, South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, 
Florida, Louisiana) provide for a state university. 

In Massachusetts, Harvard College is specially 
recognized by the constitution and provided for; and 
in Connecticut, Yale. 

In nine states (Maine, New York, Pennsylvania, 
Wisconsin, Kansas, California, Virginia, West Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina, Nevada, and South Carolina) 
the constitution provides specially for free normal 
schools or academies. 

In the states of Wisconsin, Nebraska, California, 
Nevada, Colorado, and South Carolina, the constitu- 
tion prohibits sectarian instruction in the state schools. 
In Colorado, indeed, no teacher or pupil, it is de- 
clared, shall ever be required to attend or participate 
in any religious service whatever. 

In thirteen states (New Hampshire, Massachusetts, 
Pennsylvania, Ilinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minne- 
sota, Texas, Missouri, California, Colorado, Alabama, 
Louisiana) the legislature is forbidden to appropriate 
any money for the support of any sectarian or denomi- 
national school. 

The same is true in effect in Indiana, Oregon, 
Georgia, and Mississippi, where money cannot, so the 
constitution declares, be appropriated in aid of any 
church, sect, or sectarian institution. 

Nebraska is prohibited by her constitution from 
taking or granting a bequest to be used for sectarian 
purposes, 

In Massachusetts, Maine, Pennsylvania, and Cali- 
fornia no public money can be appropriated for any 
school not under the exclusive control of the state, or 
its school department. 

In Ohio, Kansas, South Carolina, and Mississippi it 
is declared in the constitution that no sect shall ever 
have any exclusive right to, or control of, the state 
school fund; and in the states of Connecticut, New 
Jersey, and Tennessee the school fund is declared to 
be for “the equal benefit of the people.” 

The practice of opening school exercises by reading 
from the Scriptures has been attacked as sectarianism : 
but the constitutionality of the practice has generally 
been upheld, as in Maine, Massachusetts, Illinois, 
Towa, and Ohio. 

In the Towa case it was decided that a statute de- 
claring that the Bible should not be excluded from any 
school or institution in the state was held constitu- 
tional. The matter was declared to be optional with 
the teacher as to whether he would use it in the 
school, but that no pupil could be required to read it 
contrary to the wishes of parents or guardians. 

The Wisconsin case, declaring the practice uncon- 
stitutional, turned on the interpretation of the partic- 
wlar constitutional and statutory provisions existing 
in the state. The court in the case said that the read- 
ing had a tendency to ineuleate sectarian ideas, within 
the meaning of the statute of 1883, which provided 
that no text-books should be permitted in the free 
schools which had a tendency to inculcate sectarian 
ideas. 

The constitution of Wisconsion also prohibited sec- 
tarian instruction, and the reading was declared to be 
such instruction. But the court held that text-books 
founded upon the fundamental teachings of the Bible, 
or containing Biblical extracts not sectarian, might be 
used, 

The Kansas constitution provides that the Jegisla- 
ture shall make no distinction between the school 
rights of males and females: and the constitutions of 
Pennsylvania, Minnesota, Colorado, and Louisiana 
declare that women may hold any office pertaining 
solely to the management of schools. 

In Colorado and South Carolina the constitution 
provides that all the public schools shall. be free and 
open, without regard to race or color. By the consti- 
tutions of West Virginia, North Carolina, Tennessee, 
Missouri, Texas, Georgia, and Alabama, white and 
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colored children shali not be taught in the same 
(public) schools. 

Since the adoption of the fourteenth amendment 
io the Federal constitution, colored children may not 
be excluded from the public schools, though under the 
cases decided, it seems to be admissible to require 
colored children to attend separate schools, provided 
the schools are equal in advantages and the same 
measure of privilege and opportunity is afforded in 
each. Cases so holding are found in Indiana, Ohio, 
Alabama, and New York. 


MODERN 


BY ALBERT E. WINSHIP. 

The Gulf Stream.—The gulf stream is one of the 
most important of the ocean currents. This is caused 
by the warm current which flows westward along the 
north coast of South America, until it reaches the 
West Indies, where it divides. One part goes east of 
these islands, headed for Florida, the other enters the 
Gulf of Mexico, and comes out with a great eastern 


winds are called monsoons. ‘These account in part for 
the fertility of Southern Asia and the East Indies. 

Three Seas.—In the Gulf of Mexico, the Mediter- 
ranean sea, and the Indian ocean—in the same general 
latitude—are all the islands rich in fruits and spices. 
No other portions of the earth are so rich in these 
products as the West Indies, East Indies, and Mediter- 
ranean islands. It is also noticeable that the lands 
just north of the Gulf of Mexico, of the Mediter- 
ranean, and of the Indian ocean are the great fruit, 
sugar, tea, cotton, dnd rice producing sections of the 
continents. ‘These three seas contribute largely to 
the wealth and luxury of the world. 

Rainfall.—There are a few places where rain rarely 
falls. The rainless area of North America is in 
western Arizona;.of South America, in eastern Pata- 
gonia, and on the west slope of the northern Andes; of 
Africa, in Arabia, Persia, and the great highland 
region; of Australia, in the interior. 

The regions of very heavy rainfall are certain areas 
on the west coast of North and South America; on the 
east coast of Brazil: on the north coast of the Guianas: 
in the valley of the Orinoco and the Amazons; in small 
areas on the coast north of the Gulf of Guiana, and a 
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velocity between Cuba and Florida, where it joins the 

other current. This latter comes with such force that 

it deflects the Gulf stream northward, and the blended 

currents go northeast to the British Isles and Nor- 
"way. 

This is a distinctively warm stream, flowing like a 
river across the Atlantic ocean. Between this and 
the American coast flows a cold stream from Green- 
land and Labrador, making the coast of New England 
especially bleak and cold. 

The Orkney islands, north of Scotland, 58 degrees 
N.. are almost as far north as Greenland. They are 
1,100 miles north of Boston, and vet the climate is 


large region in the interior; many sections of south- 
ern Asia, and in all of the East Indies. Europe has 
no rainless tract, except in south-east Russia, and no 
region of excessive rains. 


LONGFELLOWS FLOWER DE-LUCE. 


BY ANNIE ISABEL WILLIS. 


STANZA I. 
Lilv.— Describe the flower. Note fine effect 
of meter; how it is adapted to the sentiment. Allitera- 
tion of l’s, giving liquid sound. 
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RAINFALL CHART, 


like that of North Carolina, 500 miles south of Boston. 
This mild climate is due to the Gulf stream. 
Monsoons.—Because of the large land masses of 
Afriea and Asia west and north of the Indian ocean, 
there is a steady breeze from the sea to the land in 
the northeast direction all summer, and from the land 
to the sea all winter. These steady semi-annual 
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Mere.—Meaning? 
3. Sluggish.—How is this a good descriptive 


word 2 Difference between meadow brook and 


mountain brook ? 
Weir—Meaning? Alliteration of w’s. 


STANZA II. 


} and 2. New picture in this stanza. Whir and 


worry. Explain the fitness of the words. Spindle 
and loom.-—What are they? 

3. Why does a wheel “toil”? Flurry and rushing. 
—Ixplain fitness. 

Flume.—Meaning. Tlow does rushing convey 
sound of waters? 

STANZA III. 

1. Meaning of first expression. (Purple a sign of 
rovalty.) and pleasance.  Diiference? 

2. Is not spinning toil? Then why both? (Toil, 
man’s labor. Spinning, woman's labor.) 

3. Do flowers usually do this? 

1. Lin.—Meaning. Difference between meadow 
and lin? 

STANZA IV. 
1. Banner.—What is a banner? Is it an appro- 
priate word here? 

2. Run.—tlow do they run? Explain appear- 
ance of rushes waving in the wind. 

3. Yeomen. Who were yeomen? Explain thor- 
oughly duties and station, that the figure may be 
understood. What figure? 

Why “outlaws”? 

STANZA V. 

1. Burnished dragon-fly.—Meaning of burnished. 
Explain why it is an especially happy adjective to use 
in deseribng the dragon-fdy. Tell what you know of 
dragon-flies. What part of them shines, giving rise to 
the term “burnished”? Attendant.—Meaning in 
battle? 

2. —Note fine figure, which likens the 
simple seene of nature to the artificial one of battle. 
Meaning of tilts against the field? 

3. Listed.—Meaning? Note beauty of line. The 
attendant charges fiercely by “riding down a sun- 
beam.” What a glitter of light from “burnished” fly 
and “sunbeam”! 

1, Coats of mail were frequently made of steel, 
hence the term steel blue, the color of the insect, car- 
ries out the martial figure. Deseribe a coat-of-mail. 
A shield. Why are they not used now? What in- 
convenience attended their use? 

STANZA VI. 


1. Lris—Who was Iris? Is she fitly called fair 


among the fairest? 

Golden-rod.—Deseribe the flower. Where 
does it grow? 

3. Winged with azure.—Ilas the flower-de-luce 
“azure wings’? Meaning of celestial? 

!. Bearest message.—Is the flower well named Tris 
as shown in this line? 

STANZA VII. 

i. Who was the muse? Were there other muses? 
How many? Who was the one meant here? 

2. Svlvan.—Derivation? Note alliteration, 
Would other adjectives do as well here? Give 
reasons, 

3. When and by whom were reed pipes used? 
Make classic illusions. Ditties. Define. 

STANZA VIII. 

1 and 2. Point out beauty of the soft caresses of 
the river. Caresses so lowly are often given by in- 
feriors. is the river inferior to a flower? Why? 

3. Flower of song.—Explain meaning. Flowers 
all die. The fragrance does not last. Do they, then, 
‘make the world more fair and sweet” forever? 
(There is a hint here for a lasting lesson on the true 


use of beauty.) 


TREES AND SHRUBS OF NEW ENGLAND. 
I.—MAPLES. 

The following is an abstract of the first Saturday morn- 
ing lecture given at the Arnold arboretum, under the 
auspices of Harvard University, by J. G. Jack. The 
series as a whole deals with “Trees and Shrubs Which 
Grow in New England.” 

Retween sixty and seventy species of maples are 
knewn to botanists. Of these, six species grow wild in 
New England, the white or silver, the red or swamp, the 
sugar or rock, the striped, the spiked, and the ash-leaved 
maple. These are distinguished by opposite leaves, folded 
in fan-like segments. The fruit is always winged, and 
there are four seeds in each wing; but only one seed in 
one wing develops, the other wing being empty, just why 
is not known. 

The while or silver maple is the first to blossom, open- 


ing in March. Next come the red and sugar maples. 


Continued on page 330. | 
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What an age in which to live! 
$750,000 more for Armour Institute, Chicago. 


Ameriean Institute of Instruction, Bar Harbor, 
July 6 to 10. 
Is not be a pessimist in these good times, and do 


not companion with them, 


The Boston excursions for Los Angeles will leave 
All aboard. 


July 1, 3, and 5. 


The vacation school is a erying necessity in every 
large city. Let it be promoted all along the line. 

It isa sad spectacle to see a good man go wrong, and 
some few have allowed their pessimism to carry them 
very far astray of late, 

Wisely handled teachers can get their share, at 
least a part of it, in these good times. The good times 
will not have worked out their mission until all the 
professions are financially benefited, and none need 
or deserve it more than the teacher’s profession. 


It is probably needless to say that the editor is writ- 
ing many notes about men and institutions for the 
last part of the paper. ‘This two 
causes: First, beeause the editorial page must be had 
for other matters, and, secondly, because we desire to 


has come from 


have every part of the paper of some special interest. 


One of the Chicago high school teachers is reported 
in the papers as saying that the women grade teachers 
are politicians by training. Behold 
how pleasant it is for teachers to dwell together in 
It is always a misfortune to have a war be- 
Think in 


instinet and 


unity. 
tween elementary and secondary schools. 
silence, gentlemen. 

Look at the millions voted with enthusiasm for 
every kind of improvement except in teachers’ 
salaries! This boom must rise from roads, bridges, 
parks, and boulevards, to brains. Teachers must be 
better paid or they will be tempted to superintend 
(rood roads and beautiful parks and 
all 


The best teachers are none too cood, 


road making. 


boulevards are very well, but good schools are 


hetter. 
\t the recent meeting of the New Kneland Super- 
intendents’ Association William Hawley Smith gave 


his famous address upon being born “short,” and, as 
usual, he swept the boards. There is said to have 
been but one person in the audience whose face “wore 
a thunder cloud.” Mr. Smith said he had had no 
more hearty greeting or more sympathetic audience 
anywhere. By the by, this is always true of any man 
who has anything to say. 


THE CHAIN LETTER. 


The editor of the Journal has received no end of 
chain letters from all over the Union. Some of these 
from persons whose friendship he highly prizes, but 
on principle he has not sent the ten cents, nor passed 
the chain along. Jt may seem heartless in “your” 
case, but there are so many of them as to make it im- 
practicable, even if he believed in the principle. 


TRUE TO LIFE. 


Ex-State Superintendent Dr. H. C. Hickok of 
Pennsylvania tells this experience: “When I was a 
boy on the Juniata I read a description of Benjamin 
West’s painting of ‘Christ Healing the Sick,’ which 
so fired my imagination that I resolved that if I 
could ever get to Philadelphia, T would see that paint- 
ing the first thing I did. ‘That impression has been 
with me for almost seventy vears. From 1840 to this 
time I have been in or near Philadelphia all the time, 
for thirty vears I lived in the city, and now I am sure 
io die without seeing that painting, which I have 
Every stranger that visits 


always wanted to see. 
I have never had 


Philadelphia sees all the sights. 
time to see them.” 

Ii is worth the teacher's while to have every pupil 
see all the sights of his own vicinity while he has the 


time. 


PROGRAMMES THAT STAY BY. 

In making up programmes for educational meet- 
ings it is of the utmost importance that the thought 
be both upon the interest of the hour and upon the 
staying qualities of the addresses. We are led to 
this by what we have heard of the permanent re- 
sults of the meeting of the Rhode Island Institute of 
Instruction last October. 

Joseph W. V. Rich. president, presented a pro- 
gramme that has been talked of and acted upon ever 
since. It was not only a programme for inspiration, 
but of ennobling force. Not only were there great 
people on the programme, but they all did their best 
work. Often a noted speaker simply serves up weak 
material, and if one does, the others do; but in this 
ease President G. Stanley Hall, Sarah Louise Arnold, 
Dr. kK. KE. White, Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer, Pro- 
fessor C. 'T. Winchester, James LL. Hughes, Professor 
N.S. Shaler, and other men and women of the same 
class, all did their best work. Each seemed to in- 
spire the others to sav something fresh, vigorous, and 
interesting. In these days of many meetings and 
much talking more depends upon the quality of the 
programme than is Appli- 
cants for places ought never to be considered; it 
should be a question of the interest, present and 
future, of those in attendance. 


generally considered, 


LOCAL TALENT. 

“Fools are not all dead 
sions to say this, and there are reasons to suspect that 
the fact is being emphasized just now. One of the 
indications—others will be specified at another time— 
is the purpose of a certain city in the far West to em- 
ploy only local talent, going so far as to dismiss many 
of the leaders in the schools for the sake of making 
places for fellow-citizens. This is the nearest ap- 
proach to idioey of any known phase of action adopted 
by the intentional or unintentional enemies of the 
schools, one of the lowest depths to-whieh school poli- 


There are many ocea- 


ties can descend. 

This is not saving that there is not in every city 
much good teaching talent, it is not saving that much 
of the teaching foree cannot be wisely selected from 
the lecal applicants, but there was never an American 
city, township, village, or borough that employed 
native talent exclusively that did not degenerate edu- 


cationally and socially, and there never will be. 


If there is any one principal firmly established, jj 
is this, that inbreeding is utterly demoralizing. If a 
garden or field is planted each year with the seed 
raised thereon the year before, it is only a question 
of time when both the seed and the soil will run out. 
There are no animals that do not degenerate the stock 
if new blood is not introduced. 

Intellectual inbreeding is the most deleterious «| 
all. No normal school, academy, or seminary, nv 
college or university could survive the strain of takin. 
many of its faculty from its own student body with. 
out enlarged opportunities and experience. 
worst phase of intelleetual inbreeding is the educs 
tional. It is natural and usually wise to have twyo- 
thirds or three-fourths of the teachers from 
talent. The harm is not donesby the employment «{ 
some home people, but from giving them such prefer. 
ence that less talent is required to teach at home than 
elsewhere; from being allowed to measure up with 
men women who know nothing beyond thy: 
which all the other teachers know. 

When the superintendent or school board chooses 
from the field, every local man and woman equips 
himself for being estimated by the broadest standard. 
and if he meets that test he is morally sure to be se- 
lected, because his talent. gives him special distine- 
tion, but if all the force is to be chosen from local 
talent the chief requisite is a political, social, or yo 
ligious pull. The moment foreign talent is excluded, 
that moment merit is to some extent displaced hy 
scheming, and every vear merit plays a less important 


local 


part and scheming a greater. 

The educational people of the country are a unit 
on this matter. No educational leader has ever put 
himself on record as believing in the universal, or 
practically the universal, employment of local talent. 
In proportion as a community is intelligent, scholarly, 
and cultured, the farther removed is it from the em- 
ployment of teachers simply because they live in the 
community. 

There is not a self-respecting man in the United 
States who knows about educational work has 
viven the subject thought who would think of cham- 
pioning such a proposition. On the other hand, 
there is net a ward heeler or a mercenary politician 
who would not be delighted to have merit discarded 
and the local pull enthroned. Every lover of | the 
best in civilization should array himself on the side 


of merit. 


THE EDUCATIONAL CRISIS.—(T'1.) 


BY A. E. WINSHIP. 


BEYOND “THE THREE R’S,” WHAT? 

The erisis in school administration will have passed 
when the boss has been checkmated and when men 
and women of capacity and independence are en- 
trusted with the direction affairs. But 
there are other crises, prominent among which is that 
of the curriculum: Beyond the “Three R’s,” what? 

Sooner or later there will be a clash between tli 
conservatives and the radicals over the number o! 
studies that can be advantageously taught in the ele- 
mentary schools, and it is the part of wisdom to recog- 
nize the conditions that will make this inevitable. 

The original popularity of the common school idea 
grew out of the universal belief that our government's 
stability and the opportunities for individual success 
depended largely upon the ability of the common pvo- 
ple to read, write, and cipher. Officially, we have 
never gotten beyond this idea. The absurdity of our 
educational statistics is nowhere so apparent or so ab- 
horent as in the fact,that we grade the states educa 
tionally by the pereentage of the people who ean or 
cannot read and write. The official government es- 
timate of an educated man at the opening oft! 
twentieth and the close of the nineteenth century is 
ene who can read and write, not even requiring thai 
he shall cipher. 

or nearly two hundred years the common seho: 
taught little more than reading (spelling), writine. 
ind arithmetic. In those days he who had only 
common school edueation read little, but read tha’ 
little well. The Bible. the almanac, and one or t\’ 


of school 


hooks were read intelligently and thoroughly throug 
life. From the standpoint of to-day the man with on! 
a common school education had little versatility 
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areader. The spelling was wretched, as judged from 
the letters, diaries, wills, deeds, and other documents 
of those early days. The penmanship was worse. In 
arithmetic only was there special strength developed. 
So far as can be judged, there was general accuracy 
in the fundamental processes, and some vigor in grap- 
pling with problems. We cannot forget, however, 
that it was the almost universal custom to keep ac- 
counts with chalk on the side of the shed, barn, or 
shop by marking four short straight lines and tieing 
them with the fifth line. There is not the slightest 
available evidence that as a rule children who had only 
a common school education could read, spell, or 
write any better than children of the same age do to- 
day. There is good reason to suspect that the child 
of seven, ten, or twelve who closes his educational 
carecr with the common school does these things 
vastly better than the child of the same social rank, 
educated wholly in the common schools, did at any 
time prior to 1840. 

All this is not saying that we have not gone quite 
far enough and possibly too far in introducing new 
things. Let us face the facts squarely. If I omit 
any important modern subject, it must not be inter- 
preted as intentional disrespect to that branch. All 
of these subjects are taught in some elementary schools 
and are ardently championed by some educational 
leaders:— 

THREE ENRICHED COURSE, 
Grammar. 
Geography. 
History. 
Bookkeeping. 
Drawing. 

Clay Modeling. 
Music. 
Physical Culture. 
Physiolegy. 
Civics. 

Sloyd. 

Sewing. 
Cooking. 
Nature Study. 
Child Study. 
Science. 
German. 
Algebra. 
Geometry. 
French. 

Latin. 
Spanish. 


Reading (Spelling) 
Writing 
Arithnietie 


Originally children frequently went to school at 
four or even at three, and it was not unusual to have 
hovs and girls in the common school at seventeen or 
eighteen Now it is quite common to have children 
enter as late as six, and none enter before they are five. 
Practically no children remain in the common school 
after they are fourteen, few after thirteen. 

It is true that the 51d school year was often but four 
or five months, where to-day it is cight or nine. But 
the children of to-day have much more to divert their 
attention, and the strain upon a child’s health, mind, 
emotions, and sympathies are infinitely greater out of 
school than they were in those early days. 

Then an examination was unknown. There were 
exhibitions and caricatures of examinations, but a 
test of a child’s knowledge was not thought of. Then 
in every village there was a “two-forty” horse simply 
because there were no records. The horse that could 
win in a serub race had famous speed, and the judg- 
ment of the boss jocky as to the pace was universally 
accepted as the time made. So in school work 
there were no records, merely opinions of school com- 
mittees. There is nothing more comical in literature 
than the way the “reports” sized up schools and 
teachers fortv years ago and later. 

To-day. therefore, we have vastly more things to 
teach. the teaching must be done under distracting 
conditions. and for meeting tests that measure attain- 
ments such as threaten the wreckage of the teacher 
as well as of the child. 

That no great harm has resulted may be due to the 
fact that we have only begun to wind up the machine. 
Wait till the tension is heightened, till the machinery 
1s perf cted and the power is put on. 

Ii is incontrovertible that the child needs a much 
wider range of knowledge, greater accuracy and 


facility, and better training than the child of the past 
needed. Indeed, he needs all the training and equip- 
ment he can get in as many lines as is practicable. 
Too much can hardly be said of the value of the train- 
ing of hand and eye, thought and character, impulse 
and purpose. 

On the other hand, too much can hardly be said of 
the crime of ruining the eyes, weakening the body, or 
unnerving the system. Body, mind, and morals 
must never be jecpardized by any educational ideals, 
system, or methods. Specialists, as a whole, may 
crowd their own pet branches until a rebellious pub- 
lic will rise like a maddened throng, and wreck the 
good and the bad alike in their rage. 

A man may be an “educator” who presses the 
claims of his pet to the limit and beyond, but no one 
is an educational leader who does not see the end from 
the beginning, and lead to the greatest good for the 
greatest number for the longest time. The school is 
not for the enthusiast, is not for the teacher, the super- 
intendent, or the system: it is for all the children, 
with the thought ever upon the fact that a good man 
is better than great man, that he only is successful 
whose success makes him the best citizen in home, 
society, and business, 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 

The difficulty whieh has arisen in Cuba over the 
pavment and disarming of the Cuban troops is a seri- 
ous one. General Gomez is about the only Cuban 
leader who has conducted himself in such a way as to 
win the confidence of the American administrators 
ofthe island. His withdrawal from the arrange- 
ment made with General Brooke, whether it is caused 
by a change in his own attitude or by an obstinacy 
among the Cuban generals which he has found in- 
vincible, creates an embarrassing situation. Of 
course, if the Cuban soldiers will not take the three 
inillion dollars which was sent to the island for them, 
it can be sent back. But the more serious difficulty 
remains. If they do not take the money, it is because 
they are not willing to disarm; but, somehow or other, 
they must be made to disarm, and with our present 
military force there we are not in a good position to 
compel them. 

* * * 

The Peace conference has begun its sessions at The 
Hague. Its deliberations are to be secret, at least so 
far as any authorized report of its discussions are 
concerned; and it is reported that unusual precautions 
are to he taken to secure for the delegates entire free- 
dom frem any interruption, or from the presence of 
outsiders. It is understood that the deliberations 
will be carried on by a distribution of subjects among 
sub-committees, just as different subjects are consid- 
ered by different sections at the meetings of the Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science; the results 
thus matured being submitted afterward to the full 
conference for action, each delegation casting a single 
vote. 

* * . 

Wall street was thrown into an almost panicky ex- 
citement by the unexpected death of ex-Governor 
Flower, who had been one of the largest and most suc- 
cessful operators; and the securities in which he had 
been specially interested dropped so rapidly for a few 
moments that it seemed as if the bottom had dropped 
out of the recent speculative movement. This ex- 
citement is a warning of the crash which is likely to 
come at no distant day, when people who have been 
buving all kinds of securities on borrowed money at 
high prices attempt simultaneously to unload them, 
and discover that everyone else is doing the same, 
When securities which as yet pay nothing to inves- 
tors and may never pay anything sell several points 
above government bonds, there are breakers ahead. 

* * 

Sixteen months ago, of every hundred dollars paid 
for customs at New York, less than seven dollars was 
in gold coin. Now, of every hundred dollars, nearly 
eighty-six dollars is in gold coin. This simple com- 
parison indicates the change which has come to pass 
in currency conditions, and shows why the gold re- 
serve is no longer watched anxiously, as it was only 
two or three years ago. Not only in the treasury, but 
in the hanks the gold reserve is accumulating at an 


almost embarrassing rate. The stock of gold coin 
and bullion in the country has increased more than 
sixty per cent. in less than three years. Ae new diffi- 
culty is now in sight; for there is some ground for the 
fear that there may not be enough available paper 
money to move the crops in the fall. 

* * 


Admiral Dewey is to come home from Manila in 
the Olympia by way of the Suez canal. He will stop 
at Hong Kong to coal and to have his ship painted 
white, and will probably travel at a leisurely rate. 
The West is bitterly disappointed that he is not com- 
ing by way of San Francisco. If it could have had 
its way, it would have made his journey across the con-. 
tinent one long series of pageants and popular demon- 
strations. In that case we might have had a verifica- 
tion of the old saying about “killing with kindness,” 
for, though the admiral is not ill, the long strain to 
which he has been subject has left him in no condi- 
tion for banquets and ovations. A more sensible 
tribute is the fund for the purchase of a house for 
him at Washington. This has been opened under 
the charge of the assistant secretaries of the treasury 
and navy and other officials, and it promises to be of 
generous size. 

* * 

The action of the Transvaal government in arrest- 
ing seven or eight British officers at Johannesburg, 
charged with high treason, brings the troubles be- 
tween Great Britain and the Transvaal to a crisis. If 
the accusations against these men are well founded, 
they have been enrolling volunteers for an armed ris- 
ing and have arranged for aid from the Cape Colony. 
In short, it was to be a Jameson raid over again. 
Jameson made a pitiable fiasco of his enterprise, and 
the new conspirators seem to have made a worse one 
of theirs. The “Uitlanders” in the Transvaal re- 
cently made a strong appeal to the British government 
to redress their grievances, and a conference was about 
to be held which might have accomplished something 
for them, but this new revolutionary movement must 
deepen the distrust which the Boers feel toward the 

* * * 

The British are apt to be overbearing in their rela- 
tions with people whom they esteem their inferiors; 
and they have made this mistake in their treatment 
of the Toers. The result is that the burghers of the 
Transvaal distrust and hate them, and those of the 
Orange Iree State share the feeling in a less degree; 
while the Dutch elements of the Cape Colony, which 
are sufficiently strong to have defeated the Rhodes 
party at the last elections, are so affected by natural 
sympathy with their countrymen as to be only half- 
hearted in their loyalty toward England. It is a bad 
situation, and has been badly bungled at the British 
end of it. 

* * * 

The sharp demand which Russia has made on China 
for a railway concession for a line to connect Pekin 
with the Manchurian system, and the refusal of the 
Chinese government, are disquieting chiefly because 
they reopen questions which were supposed to have 
been settled, temporarily at least, by the Anglo- 
Russian agreement. It is true that the demand is 
not a violation of that agreement, for the projected 
line does not touch the British sphere of influence; 
but it marks the resumption of an aggressive and 
pushing policy which holds the promise of future col- 
lisions. It is net strange that the Chinese foreign 
cffice refuses the concession, for to grant it would be 
to put Pekin at the mercy of Russia. 

* * * 

The agitation in London over the issue of Sunday 
newspapers seems singular at this distance, for in this 
country, whether we like it or deplore it, we recognize 
the fact that the Sunday newspaper has come to stay. 
But in England Sunday editions of daily newspapers 
were unknown until recently, when two rival London 
papers, the Mail and Telegraph, started them. <A 
storm of protest was aroused by the experiment; great 
public meetings were held to demand the cessation of 
the issue; and labor leaders like John Burns joined 
religious leaders like the Bishop of London in implor- 
ing the government to interfere. The Mail has sue- 
cumbed to the pressure and suspended its Sunday 
edition. 
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ANY LETTERS FOR ME? 
* BY W. ©. STILES, NEW YORK CITY. 

You asked this question at the little wicket sur- 
rounded by glass boxes of a clerk whose head was just 
visible inside; or if you live in a city or large town, 
you put the question to the man in gray passing by. 
Who is the “man in gray’? You call him the post- 
has a bag, hung by a strap from his 


« 


man. Tle 
shoulder, and carries off that letter of yours with a red 
stamp on it without even asking you what he is to do 
with it, or why vou have given it to him. 
Did vou ever reflect upon the establishment behind 
the man in vray, one of the largest, most complete, 
and most marvelous establishments ever created by 
human ingenuity? It is called the postal system. 
Years ago. when letters were carried by postmen on 
horseback from city to city and from farm to farm, 
in the days when Warren was fighting the British and 
dying for his country at Bunker hill, this great Ameri- 
can-machine-for-disseminating-intelligence was es- 
tablished. The Continental Congress took charge of 
the postal service July 26, 1775. One of the wisest 
one of the wisest of all Ameri- 
Benjamin 


men who then lived 
cans—was the first postmaster-general, 
Franklin. 

In vou seni a letter in those days, or any time be- 
fore the year 1863, you had to pay for distance. It 
cost twenty-five cents, and then later ten cents to send 
a letter to San Franciseo. In 1863 the rate was fixed 
at three cents for any distance whatever. In 18838 
the postage was reduced to two cents. Now you can 
send by mail a pound of candy or a jack-in-the-box, 
but before 1860 you could only send something either 
written or printed. No, the postman will not take 
gunpowder or matches of you to mail, especially if they 
are all in one bundle; but anything not dangerous and 
not too heavy is mailable. 

In a little over a hundred years the early system of 
coaches and horseback postmen has become an enor- 
There are about 70,000 post- 
lt costs so many millions 


mous establishment. 
offices in the United States. 
to run these that you wouldn’t realize what the figures 
mean if I gave them. Did you ever hear of the “star 
routes’? These are the long stage lines conveying 
the mails to towns, mostly in the far West, away from 
the railroads and distant from traveled lines. 

But what is behind the “man in gray’? 
ereat department of the United States government. 
Hlon. Charles I:mory Smith is now the chief of this 
department and a member of-the President's cabinet. 


lirst. a 


The post-offices are in four grades or classes. The 
first or highest grade comprises the post-offices mostly 
The postmasters of these offices 
receive a salary fixed by law. The largest post-office 
is that in New York citv. In the other three grades 
the salary bears some proportion to the amount of 
business done.  Postmasters of the three highest 
erades are appointed by the president and confirmed 
Those of the fourth grade are ap- 
The postimasters 


in the laree cities. 


by the senate. 
pointed by the postmaster-general, 
are feed-table and driving wheel of the machine-for- 
They take the mail into 
Then comes the 


disseminating-intelligence, 
the machine and start it’ going. 
rapid rotators, constituting another great branch of 
the service, ‘These are the railway mail clerks, who 
are pieced outoas it were, by the stages and riders. 
These clerks ride on’ a thousand thundering trains, 
and take inand put off the mail sacks. Inside the 
cars are convemences for,emptying the saeks and as- 
sorting the mail. Tf they put vour letter to John 
Smith of New Haven inte the Omaha sack, John 
doesnt get it so soon, so they have to be careful, ex- 
pert, and rapid. AT] mail must travel in a govern- 
ment sack, sealed before starting hy the postinaster, 
with the date and hour of starting on the label in the 
patent lock. "Phen the mail clerks pass it from con- 
veyance to conveyance until it reaches its destination. 
But the rapid rotators, whom you never see now at the 
end of the long journey, give place to the busy am- 
Inilators. ‘These are the men in’ gray, and we call 
them postmen, 

This branch of the postal service is called the ear- 

All cities of 10,000 inhabitants may have 
They must wear a gray uniform and a 


rier service, 
postinen 


vovyerment budee, They the mal from street 


boxes and deliver it at dwellings and stores. They 
cet a salary of about $800 a year for their service, and 
work eight hours a day. And this great army of 
workers constitutes the great machine. This machine 
is oiled and regulated at the national capital by a 
smaller army of clerks and inspectors, who keep the 
accounts and preserve the clock-work balance. 

One of the great auxiliary functions of the postal 
service is the provision for being a convenient banker. 
This is called the money order branch. It will take 
two dollars, or fifty dollars, or one hundred dollars for 
you, and carry it to any other money order office in the 
country. The queer part of the matter is that al- 
though vou put your money in at your office and your 
friend to whom you send it draws out the same amount 
at his post-office, the money is not usually sent at all. 
Somebody else is sure to be sending back money from 
his post-otlice to yours, und this interchange goes on 
for a month or three months, and then these two 
offices have a-balance struck. The one that is in debt 
pays up to the government, and the one that has a 
credit receives it back. ‘This money order business is 
thus a great national accommedation bank system for 
popular use. You buy a money order at one office 
and cash it at another. 

All the people who do this work must be polite, 
well behaved, and honest, must answer all proper 
inquiries, and treat the public with respect. I feel 
quite like removing my hat when I walk up to 
this stupendous machine-for-disseminating-intelli- 
gence and ask, “Are there any letters for ne?” 


“THERE?LL BE YOUR BANNER PROUDLY 
FLOATING ON HIGH.” 


Air: “Hot Time in the Old Town To-night.”’] 


Doff your hats and raise your voices, for the flag is pass- 


ing by. 

Flaunting fold on fold of crimson, white, and azure of the 
sky; 

Throb anew, ye hearts of freemen, free forever and for 
aye, 


Watch the breezes e’en of heaven with your trusted en- 
sign plav: 
Doff your hats, for the fiag is passing by, 
Shout aloud, let your voices reach the sky, 
Yea, when the blare of bands proclaims your colors nigh 
There’ll be hip, hip, and hip, hip, hurrah! 
Three cheers then. 


Chorus. 


When you list to the bugles’ stirring sound, 

And your feet with a tip-toe touch the ground in keeping 
time to strains 

That will make your pulses bound, there'll be 

Your banner proudly floating on high. 


‘Tis the flag pulled down by traitor and that led to vic- 
tory, too, 
‘Tis a joy and glory ever, claiming honors old or new; 
It has wrapped the fallen soldier in his distant lonely 
grave, 
It has helped the fainting hero into action bold and brave: 
Torn by shell, thin tatters onward call: 
Held aloft by tireless hands that fall 
Not till the conflict won, each peak of mountain tall 
Shall clamor, hip, hip,—echo hip, hip, hurrah! 
Three cheers then. 


Chorus. 
When vou list to the bugles’ stirring sound, ete. 


No dishonor ever stained it, and no power shall ever dare 
Cast a shadow on its ripples, nor put down the pennant 


fair: 

Foreign soil has felt its impress, right hath planted it to 
stay, 

Lordly rulers of the empires never more shall scorn its 
sway: 


Strike your tents, march forward to your place, 

None can backward crowd you in the race 

With nations bound to feel ‘twere best with smiling grace 
To join in hip, hip,—loud hip,hip, hurrah! 

Three cheers then, 
Chorus. 
When you list to the bugles’ stirring sound, ete. 
—Minnie Frances Brown. 


MARK TWAIN’S SEARCH FOR A WORD. 

A little story of Mark Twain. The humorist gives ex- 
ceeding care to composition. He sometimes rewrites an 
article a dozen or more times, studying the whole range 
of syntax to give precision and lucidity to a thought, says 
M. A. P. For some fourteen summers he lived at Quarry 
Farm, near Elmira, the home of his sister-in-law, Mrs. 
Crane. One day he disappeared, and no trace of him was 
found until at dinner time he reappeared at the house. 
“Where in the world have you been all day?" he was 
asked, “TL -have—been—-hunting—for—a 
plied Mr. Clemens in that drawl peculiar to him. “And 
what's more, —l’ye—found—it,—too,” he added, 


word,” re- 


{ Continued from page 327.] 


The last to bloom is the spiked maple. Trees of the 
white maple are sometimes dioecious and sometimes not. 
The flowers aggregate large clusters.. The species is 
found only in company with the scarlet or red maple, and 
is not wild in eastern Massachusetts. Both grow in 
similar soil, the white reaching the greater size. The 
bark of the white maple is lighter in color, and when old 
peels off in longitudinal flakes. Mature leaves of the 
white maple are much paler on the under side than those 
of the red maple. Then the lobing is different, and the 
long sutures of the white maple leaves have smooth 
edges, while the corresponding edges on the red maple 
are toothed. In autumn the trees can readily be distin- 
guished. The scarlet maple is a mass of gorgeous color, 
and one of the first trees to shed its leaves. The white 
maple has never this brilliancy of coloring. In spring, 
too, the red maple can quickly be identified by the rich 
searlet of its flowers and fruit. The seeds are practically 
full grown by the end of May. The wings of the white 
maple seeds are twice as large as those of the red maple. 
When the seedlings of these two maples spring up in 
the fall they can be distinguished by the cotyledons. 
Those of the white maple are borne between the two 
leaves of the seedling, while the cotyledons of the scarlet 
maple, like those of a bean, allow the first two leaves to 
shoot up above them before expanding. A _ cultivated 
form of the yellow maple is that known as the yellow 
leaved. An abnormal variety, which is very common, is 
the cut-leaved, which is propagated from cuttings. 

In the sugar maple there are pistillate and staminate 
flowers on the same tree, some trees having a preponder- 
ance of pistillate fiowers and some of staminate. 

The leaves of the sugar maple are not serrated, but 
lobed. They are pale on the under side and sometimes 
downy. The bark on old trees does not peel in flakes, but 
splits longitudinally and falls off laterally. In autumn 
the foliage is yellow and scarlet, but not as vivid as that 
of the red maple. The fruit does not mature till August 
or September. The wood known in commerce as bird’s- 
eye maple and that known as curly maple is produced 
from trees of this species. The ‘“bird’s eyes” are caused 
by some disturbance in growth, probably by little buds 
that do not develop. The Department of Agriculture at 
Washington is now engaged in a series of tests to deter- 
mine whether the timber made from trees that have 
been tapped for sugar making purposes is as solid as 
that made from untapped trees 

The striped maple is easily identified by the brown 
stripes on its smooth bark. The bark never peels. The 
tree seldom grows over forty feet in height. Its leaves 
are three-lobed and-very regular, and its fruit hangs in 
long. pendulous racemes. It .grows abundantly in the 
Essex woods. 

The spiked maple, which never grows very high, is 
alse found in the Essex woods, growing among and under 
other trees. Its flowers form erect spikes, and it is the 
latest maple to blossom. The fruit stands erect. The 
leaves have usually five lobes coarsely toothed, and are 
characterized by their pubescence. 

The ash-leaved maple, which is not found wild in 
Massachusetts, has leaves entirely unlike those of the 
other five species. They are compound leaves, composed 
of three leaflets, and sometimes of five and even seven. 
it is a distinctly dioecious tree, and blossoms about the 
same time as the sugar maples, having loose racemes. 
In the 
Lake Champlain region of Vermont this species grows 
abundantly. It is never a shapely tree. 

Among cultivated maples the Norway maple is very 
commen. The shape of its leaf is little different from 
that cf the sugar maple, but upon being broken the leaf 
stalk shows a milky appearance. The under surface of 
The bark re- 
sembles that of the ash tree. The Norway maple was 
introduced from Europe. 


The wings of the seeds are noticeably narrow. 


the leaves is always smooth and glossy. 


A freak is the purple-leaved 
Norway maple. That it is a Norway maple is proved by 
its milky juice and the glossy under surface of the leaves. 
There is also a cut-leaved variety of this maple. 

The syeamore maple, so common here as an ornamental 
It is known in 
Its flowers 
are long, coarse clusters. It has thick leaf stalks and 
thick leaves, the latter with blunt teeth. The fruit is 


tree. is also an importation from Europe. 
Wuropean literature simply as the sycamore. 


very coarse and heavy. Other cultivated varieties of 
maple are the field maple, which grows wild in Southern 
Kurepe, the Japanese maple, and a variegated variety of 
the ash-leaved maple with yellow and green leaves. 
The Japanese maple is seven-lobed. It has been culti- 
vated for centuries in Japan, and there are many varieties 
of it. 


“Thackeray was a gentleman born and bred, and his 
polish of manner never left him, even when his fun would 
have made him beyish.”—‘‘An Epistle for Posterity,” 
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OTR BOOK TABLE, 


REVIEW OF HISTORICAL PUBLICA- | 
TIONS RELATING TO CANADA. | 
Edited by Professor George M. Wrong 
and H. H. Langton. The library of 
the University of Toronto. 225 pp. 
Price, $1.50. 

The third annual volume of reviews of 

Canadian historical literature, published 

by the librarian of the University of 


ting the merits of the. . 


books per annum, and thus saves the . 


Toronto, sustains the high standard set 
by the volumes for 1897 and 1896. The 
books described include nearly all of 
those published during the past year 
which relate in any way to Canada, tak- 
ing in many which are of quite equal 
interest to the historical students of the 
northeastern and northwestern portions 
of the United States. Much care has 
been exercised by Professor Wrong to 
make sure that each important work is 
fully and fairly represented, and he has 
been very successful in enlisting the co- 
operation of many of the most competent | 
students of Canadian history. The | 
series seems destined to a permanent 
and a prominent place on the shelves of 


Box 643. 


ety wn Vi s HAVING BEEN HELD in many New England communi- 
oO ecting ties, any conscientious member of the Board . . , 


should feel like investiga. iolden System for Preserving Books,” 


which greatly decreases the expense for os ‘Taxpayers’ Money. 


We only have one price, and 18 annual orders from such cities as Worcester, New Bed 
ford, Springfield, Salem, Taunton, Lowell, Fall River, and a large number of smaller School Boards 


is positive proof of great economical value. 


It only costs 8 per cent. of the cost of the text-books to adopt our system, which makes the books last fully 
50 per cent. to 100 per cent, longer. 

All we ask is a fair trial. If there is any doubt in your mind, fit out one School House exactly according to our 
system, and at the end of a few months form your opinion from the result. 

We know we can save the TAXPAYERS MONEY, and are doing it with fully 1200 School Boards in the United 
States, from Bangor, Me., to Butte, Montana. 

Any requests for samples or explanation will be carefully answered. 

This system takes care of both the outside and inside of the books, and is the only complete system ever invented. 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO. Springfield Mass. 


every library which designs to a useful 
collection of books on American history. 


ELEMENTS OF PLANE AND SPHERICAL TRIGO- 
NOMETRY. By J. W. Nicholson, A. M., LL. D. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 161 pp. Price, $1.10. 
The aim of Professor Nicholson’s “Trigonometry” is 

to make the study as easy for the student as is consist- 

ent with a practical knowledge. It presents the leading 
principles, the common and most essential elements of 
the subject in the compass of 100 pages. It is simple, 
concise, and thorough, without going deep into details. 

Five-place logarithmic and trigonometric tables, based 

on the tables of Gauss, are an important and useful part 

of the volume. 

OUR FEATHERED FRIENDS. By Elizabeth Grinnell 
and Joseph Grinnell. Boston:. D. C. Heath & Co. 
144 pp. 

Birds are “people like ourselves” to the authors of 
“Our Feathered Friends,’ who seem to have had unusual 
success in taming them. A great variety of birds came 
to their dooryard in Southern California, and careful ob- 
servation revealed many interesting habits. The reader 
cannot help sharing their sympathy and personal inter- 
est in bird doings. . Some thirty-five different birds are 
pictured, and the photographs taken of birds in the nest 
or perched on a hand are most interesting. The gossipy 
style in which the book is written will please children, 
to whom it is especially adapted. 

A GUIDE TO THE WILD FLOWERS. By Alice Louns- 
berry. Illustrated by Mrs. Ellis Rowan. New York: 
Frederick A. Stokes Company. 347 pp. Price, $2.50. 
Miss Lounsberry’s book on wild flowers is so readable 

and intelligible to the novice in botany that it is a most 
welcome guide in searching for and identifying flowers. 
The common names appear first, and the discouraging 
scientific names are given in fine print with the botanical 
details, so that technical terms do not overpower the be- 
ginner. The blossoms and the manner of growth, the 
points which chiefly interest the obseryer, are given 
most importance, and the plants are classified according 
to the soil in which they grow. The really invaluable 
part of the book is the illustrations. There are sixty- 
four colored and 100 black and white drawings of plants 
and blossoms from nature. One can almost catch the 
delicate scents, so exquisitely natural are the colored 
flowers, and their groupings are so artistic and true to 
nature that it is a pleasure to study them. No one should 
live in the country for a long or a short time without this 
delightful companion and helpful guide. 


THE IDEAL SYSTEM OF VERTICAL WRITING. 
Two juvenile books. Shorter course, four books, for 
first four years. Grammar course, five books. New 
York: The H. P. Smith Publishing Company. 

H. P. Smith is one of the great American specialists in 
penmanship. He has been in the forefront for many 
vears, and if any man is in position to prepare and pub- 
lish a system of writing books, it ought to be a man with 
his talent and experience. An examination shows that 
he has done all that would be expected of him. The let- 
ters are a round vertical. The early books have large 
copies, and throughout the cepy is larger than is usual in 
copy books. In the juvenile and three lower books of 
the shorter course thé copies are appropriately illus- 
trated. 

Que feature of the books is, so far as we know, de- 
cidedly original. Three of the grammar grade books 
leave a blank in the copy to be filled in, several words 
with the same pronunciation being printed in small 
type: ‘Josie’s brother sings in the ——”’ (choir, quire). 

The page is sufficiently narrow to meet the modern 
ideal. The paper is good. The copies in No. 8 are of 
commercial farm, covering all important commercial 
papers and many lines of business. 


BIBLE STORIES, OLD TESTAMENT. In the Modern 
Reader’s Bible Series. Edited with an Introduction 
and Notes by Richard G. Moulton, M. A., Ph.D. New 
York and London: The Macmillan Company. 1Smo. 
310 pp. Cloth. Price, 50 cents. ; 
There is no question that the classic stories of the 

Bible should have a place in all education, and it is as 

certain that children will take greater interest in read- 

ing them in the form of the Modern Reader's Bible than 
in the old version of the Old Testament. The language 
of the Scripture is used wholly, altered only by omissions 
lhe modern form of continued narrative replaces the 
ivision into chapters and verses, agd makes if much 


easier to follow the story. In this form the stories 

serve as a reading book for parents and children alike. 

The volume covers the general field of Old Testament 

history, Genesis, The Exodus, The Judges, The Kings 

and Prophets, the Exile and Return. Each period is 
represented by its most important stories, and the intro- 
ductions and notes, by giving a comprehensive view, 
weave all together in a complete, though scant, outline 
of the history of Israel. The purpose of the book is 
highly commendable and the execution is excellent. Dr. 

Moulton is thanked for an admirable piece of work. 

THE EVOLUTION OF PLANTS. By Douglas Houghton 
Campbell, Ph. D. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 319 pp. Price, $1.25. 

Professor Campbell of Leland Stanford University has 
done a somewhat unique work in writing the genealogical 
history of the vegetable kingdom, or the evolution of 
plant forms. The development from the primitive condi- 
tion of life in aecquatic plants to flowering plants of in- 
finite variety of color, form, and odor is a fascinating 
field for study and reasoning among botanists. The gen- 
eral reader will prefer to wait for a less technical ac- 
count, but every botanist, and zoologists and biologists 
as well, will find this readable and interesting. 

PAUL ET VIRGINIE PAR BERNARDIN DE SAINT- 
PIERRE. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by 
Oscar Kuhns. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 160 pp. 
Price, 50 cents. 

“Paul et Virginie’ is one of the books that, without 
great pretentions in a literary way, have won lasting 
popularity. It is known in every civilized country by 
means of translation, and editions are constantly appear- 
ing in the original language. It is worth while for 
classes in French to read it, because of its interesting 
ideas, as well as its general popularity. It is important 
to the student of French literature because of St. Pierre's 
position as connecting link between Rousseau and the 
writers of the romantic school. 

Professor Kuhns has written a brief outline of the 
author's life and full notes, and has adapted the story to 
classroom use. 


ESSAYS ON THE HIGHER EDUCATION. By George 
Trumbull Ladd. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
142 pp. Price, $1.00. 

We cannot but regret that three of the four essays on 
the university and the fitting school, which Professor 
Ladd has recently published, were written more than ten 
vears ago. His protests against overburdening the 
preparatory school, against too much elective work, and 
against the abandonment of classical studies would 
perhaps be more vigorous and insistent under the condi- 
tions of to-day. If the problems he discusses have altered 
somewhat in details in the decade, they are still of vital 
interest, and the permanent principles are unchanged. 
His conservative opinions are entitled to thoughtful at- 
tention and respect, and enthusiasts of the new methods 
in education may well hesitate over them. 


WHERE TO EDUCATE. Edited by Grace Powers 
Thomas. Boston: Brown & Co. 382 pp. Price, $3.00. 
“Where to Educate” for 1898-1899 is a cyclopedic ac- 

count of private schools and institutions of learning of 

every conceivable nature in all parts of the United States. 

Technical, professional, denominational institutions, kin- 

dergartens, gymnasiums, art and dancing schools, every- 

thing big and little in the line of education is included. 

The descriptions are reasonably full, and give the signifi- 

cant and essential features of the institutions. A short 

essay on “The Private School,’* by Arthur Gilman, and 

a thoroughly helpful paper on ‘English in the Secondary 

School,” by Frederic Lawrence Knowles, serve as a 

preface, though they have no tangible connection with 

the main part of the book. For completeness and accu- 
racy there is nothing equal to this guide to schools. 


SHAKESPEARE’S MACBETH. Edited by Charles W. 
French. 185 pp. 
POPE. THE ILIAD OF HOMER. Books I., VI, XXII, 
XXIV. Edited by Albert H. Smyth. 169 pp. 
COLERIDGE’S ANCIENT MARINER, KUBLA KHAN, 
AND CHRISTABEL. Edited by Tuley Francis Hunt- 
ington, A. M. 109 pp. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. i6mo. Flexible. Price, 25yents each. 
Of all the editions that are appearing of the works pre- 
seribed for collegeentranee examinations in English, none 
will please the pupil to handle and to own more than 
Macmillan’s small volumes. They are particularly at- 
tractive and conventent, Hach volume contains a por- 


trait of the author. The notes are more than statements 
of information; they are helpful in getting as much profit 
as possible from the study, and in inspiring an appre- 
ciation of the charm and the masterly qualities of the 
work. The introduction to “Macbeth” has the excellent 
feature of exact selections from Holinshed’s “Chronieles,” 
from which Shakespeare got the groundwork of his plot. 
In the cases of Coleridge and Pope there is an account of 
the life and works of each man, with his place in litera- 
ture, and other topics that are appropriate and interest- 
ing. The editor in each book shows a practical knowl- 
edge and sympathy with his subject. 


“A Yankee Boy’s Success,” by Harry Steele Morrison 
(New York: Frederick A. Stokes Company), is a sample 
story teaching that, with character and good habits, with 
industry and courege, the American boy who is early 
thrown upon his own resources can rise by his own efforts 
and make a success in life. 


Isaac Pitman & Sons issue a complete edition of “Busi- 
ness Correspondence in Shorthand.” Cloth. Price, 75 
cents. It is a clear, helpful presentation of the use of 
shorthand in business correspondence, containing actual 
correspondence in shorthand, giving the forms and ex- 
pressions generally met with in the offices of various 
branches of business. 


The Riverside Literature Series has added to its trans- 
lations of classic authors an account of “The Judgment 
of Socrates,”’ being a translation of Plato’s apology, Crito, 
and the closing scene of Phaedo by Paul Elmer More. 
This group of works presents a simple, noble picture of 
the master’s last days, and of the spirit and philosophy 
that have inspired thinkers down to the present day. An 
introduction deals with the life and the teachings of 
Socrates, telling many of the traditions, and singling out 
what is authentic. The tone of the book is scholarly, and 
the translation reads naturally and easily. Those who do 
not read Greek, and some who do, will be glad of this 
means of knowing something about the wisest Athenian. 
[Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 94 pp. Paper. Price, 15 
cents. ] 


The Macmillan Company, New York, issue a neat and 
helpful book of 165 pages (price, 60 cents), on “Topies on 
Greek History” and ‘Topics on Roman History,” in- 
tended for use in secondary schools. It is prepared by 
Arthur 1.. Goodrich. It is focused for thorough prepara- 
tion for college entrance examinations. It presents full 
and systematic schemes for the study of both Greek and 
Roman history. It is prepared to meet the suggestions 
of the Committee of Ten and of various other similar 
committees. The topics are generally adapted to fluent 
recitations or to written exercises. The references to 
helps are numerous, and the index complete. The typo- 
graphical arrangement is admirable for the purposes of 
the book. It can but delight the eye of the preparatory 
teacher. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


“Glimpses of Nature for Little Folks.” By Katherine A. Griel. 
Price, 30 cents. ——“The High School Hymnal.” By Irving Emerson. 
Price, 35 cents.—‘ Freytag’s Aus dem Jahrhundert des Grossen 
Krieges."’ Edited by Lewis A. Rhodes. Price, 35 cents. Boston: D. 
C Heath & Co, 

“Shakespeare's Julius Caesar.” Price, 10 cents. New York: Cas- 
sell & Co. 

“Plain Words About Foods.”” Edited by Ellen H. Richards. Price, 
$1.00. Boston: Home Science Publishing Company. 

“The Art of Teaching.”’ By David Salmon,——“‘Selections from the 
Sources of English History.” Arranged by Charles W. Colby, New 
York: Longmans, Green, & Co. 

“The Old Northwest.’ By B. A. Hinsdale. New York: Silver, 
Burdett, & Co, 

“The Market Place.” By Harold Frederic. Price, $1.50. New 
York: Frederick A. Stokes Company. 

“Mistress Content Craddock.” By Annie Eliot Trumbull. New 
York: A.S Barnes & Co. 

“The Ideal System of Vertical Writing.”—(8 books.) New York: 
H. P. Smith Publishing Company. 

“Dryden's Palamon and Arcite.”’ Edited by Percival Chubb.— 
Plutarch’s Lives.”—(Vol. 4.) Englished by Sir Thomas North. 
Price, 5) cents. New York: The Macmillan Company. 

“Cadet Standish of the St. Louis.” By William Drysdale. Price, 
$1.50.—“‘A Daughter of the West.” By Evelyn Raymond. Price, 
$1.50.——“When Boston Braved the King.” By William Barton. 
Price, $1.50, Boston: W. A. Wilde & Co. 

‘‘Neeley’s Panorama of Our New Possessions.”” Chicago: F. 'Ten- 
nyson Neely. 

“Little Journeys—Titian.” Price, 10 cents. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 

“The Shakespeare Anthology.” Edited by Professor Edward Ar- 
ber. London: Henry Froude. 

“Tiverton Tales.” By Alice Brown Price, $1.50. Boston: Hongh- 
ton, Mifflin, & Co iis 
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Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
relieves the tired and con- 
fused condition of the brain 


after excessive mental ex- 


ertion. 
It imparts to the entire 


system new life and energy, 
thereby increasing the 
capacity for mental and 
physical labor. 


Pleasant to take. 
For sale by all Druggists. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 
MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 

June 14-23: Platte County Teachers’ In- 
stitute, Columbus, Neb.; L. H. Leavy, 
county superintendent. 

June 21-23: National Music Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Cincinnati. 

June 27-29: Ohio State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion at Hotel Victory, Put-in-Bay 
Island; J. E. Morris, secretary, Alliance. 

July 4-6: Pennsylvania State Teachers’ 
Association at Gettysburg; Herbert S. 
Putnam, Bradford, secretary. 

July 5-7: New York State Teachers’ As- 
sociation at Utica; Benjamin Veit, sec- 
retary, 173 East Ninety-Fifth street, 
New York City. 

CHICAGO MEETINGS. 

May 27: Chicago Teachers’ Federation at 
Handel hall, 10.30 a. m. Installation of 
officers. 


Boarders Wanted, 

At seashore farm twenty miles west of Bar Harbor. 

For circulars address Capt. D. G. MEANS, 
“The Homestead,” SurRy, MAINE. 


The Summer Quarter at the : 


West Virginia University 
BECINS JULY | AND CONTINUES 12 WEEKS. 


Vere 


Classes will be formed at the 

opening of the Summer Quarter at 
almost all stages of all subjects— 
elementary and advanced. 
5 Teachers especially will find 
courses that will exactly meet their 
wants. The Summer Quarter brings 
together the brightest and most 
energetic educators. The atmos- 
phere is charged with intellectual 
enthusiasm. It is an inspiration— 
a help that no ambitious teacher 
can afford to miss, 

Students who cannot remain the 
full twelve weeks may stay one 
term (six weeks) or whatever por- 
tion of the quarter they desire. 

The Summer Quarter is not a 
‘‘summer school.’’ It is an integ- 
“== ral part of the University year. 
= Summer Quarter work counts to- 
ward a degree the same as work in 
any other quarter. All depart- 
ments will be in full operation. 
In addition to the regular faculty, 
eminent specialists from otherin- = 
stitutions will lecture. 

Expenses for the entire twelve 
weeks, including tuition and board, 
may be made less than $65. = 

Students attending the Summer : 
Quarter may continue their work 
by correspondence if they desire. 

Catalogue free; write to 
JEROME H. RAYMOND, President, 
Morgantown, W. Va. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 
MAINE. 


CALAIS. <A _ teachers’ institute was 
held here May 9 and 10. State Superin- 
tendent W. W. Stetson, W. J. Corthell, 
LL.D., of the Gorham normal school, and 
A. E. Winship, editor Journal of Educa- 
tion, Boston, were among those who ad- 
dressed the teachers present. 

EASTPORT. The public library has re- 
ceived from Andrew Carnegie, the philan- 
thropist, the gift of $600. The annual re- 
port of the library was submitted to him, 
and the urgent need of a permanent fund 
stated. A prompt reply, with the above 
result, was received. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

NASHUA. The annual meeting of the 
Merrimack Valley Teachers’ Association 
was held Saturday, May 6, in connection 
with a county institute, under thedirection 
of State Superintendent Channing Folsom. 
W. H. Huse, president of the association, 
presided, and the following programme 
was rendered: ‘‘Methods in Geography,” 
Superintendent G. I. Aldrich; “How can 
a teacher keep himself alive?” Principal 
W. P. Beckwith; ‘‘The Educational Value 
of History,” Hon. Charles R. Corning; 
reading, Miss Flora E. Kendall; ‘Some 
Insect Nature Studies,’ Professor C. M. 
Weed; “Kindergarten Principles in Pri- 
mary Schools,” Miss Laura Fisher. The 
following officers were elected for the 
year: President, L. J. Rundlett, Concord; 
vice-president, Miss C. E. Wing, Man- 
chester; secretary, Miss Elsie Moulton, 
Nashua; treasurer, F. W. Lakeman, 
Nashua; executive committee, Isaac Huse, 
Manchester, Miss Dickerman, Concord; 
delegate to council, Miss L. P. Shepard, 
Nashua. 

VERMONT. 

The Chittenden County Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation heid a largely attended meeting at 
Milton iast Saturday. Among the 
speakers were Professor 8. fF’. Emerson of 
the University of Vermont, and Dr. J. H. 
Jackson, of Barre, who delivered an ad- 
dress on the teaching of physiology in 
schools, in which he emphasizes the im- 
portance of the use of the microscope. 

Professor Josiah Royce, Ph. D., of Har- 
vard University lectured at the University 
of Vermont Monday evening, May 15, on 
“The Psychological Basis of Our Religious 
Ideas,” 

Dr. R. A. Witthaus of New York city has 
opened his annual course of lectures at the 
medical college in Burlington. 

Emilio Guerray Giro of Guanabacoa, 
Cuba, has arrived at Northfield, and will 
enter the freshmen class of Norwich Uni- 
versity next fall. He is one of several 
young Cubans recently sent to this coun- 
try to be educated. 


Franklin E. Heald of Brattleboro, a 


graduate of the high school of that place , 


and of Dartmouth College, is interesting 
himself in the establishment of an acad- 
emy in the town of Whitingham, and it is 
now probable that a_ building will be 
erected this summer. 

The baccalaureate sermon before the 
graduates of St. Johnsbury Academy this 
year will be preached by Rev. Ozora S. 
Davis, Ph.D., Springfield. 

President R. C. Flagg of Ripon College, 
formerly pastor of the Congregational 
church at Wells River, is visiting friends 
in different parts of the state. 

The class in elocution in the South 
Royalton graded school gave a recital in 
the Congregational church last week. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

WILLIAMSTOWN. The school board 
has chosen Walter Eugene Foster of 
Orange principal of the high school for 
the coming year. Mr. Foster is a member 
of the class of ‘99 of Williams college, and 
graduates as one of its highest standing 
men. He received a Phi Beta Kappa key 
in his junior year, and this year a com- 
mencement appointment. 


A Brain Preservative i 


A Complete Restorative. 


Groshy’s Vitalized Phosphites 


VAY “ Is nota medicine. It is an essential food for the nourishment 
,and sustenance of the brain and body. Sleepleasness, nervous 
‘exhaustion, inability to work or study is only brain hunger. 
se, This vital nutriment will always relieve, and, by its regenera- 

_ tive power to the blood, restore vitality to the system, and 


TRANSFIXED WITH PAIN. 

How aptly that 
sacred type of 
womanhood the 
gentle Virgin 
Mary is depicted 
in religious art 
as the Mother of 


Sorrows trans- 
fixed with seven 
swords. Some- 


times when we 
stop to consider 
the sorrows and 
sufferings which 
are continually 
borne by so 
thousands 
our American 
women, it seems 
as if the gentler 
sex had been particularly chosen to 
endure the most poignant miseries of 
human kind. 

Countless suffering women throughout 
this land will feel an eager sympathetic 
heart-throb in reading the frank and 
earnest letter of Mrs. Josie EK, Clark, 
of Enterprise, Mo., addressed to Dr, 
R. V. Pierce, of Buffalo, N. Y. 

‘your kindness to me I can never forget,’’ she 
says. ‘I cannot express half my feelings of 
gratefulness to you. I had despaired of ever 
getting well, I had been in bad health for twelve 
years. Had aches all through me, numb hands, 
cold feet, everything I ate distressed me; my 
bowels were constipated. I was very nervous, 
depressed and despondent. When I first wrote 
you I thought I could never be cured. I have 
taken six bottles of Dr. Pierce's Golden Medical 
Discovery, and my health is now good. You 
have my honest recommendation to all sufferers. 
I think there is no medicine in the world as 
good as Dr. Pierce’s."’ 

This matchless ‘‘ Discovery "’ contains no 
alcohol like many of the ‘‘sarsaparillas ”’ 
and tonics which are so freely sold. It in- 
duces no morbid craving for false stimu- 
lants; but gives true and lasting strength. 
Every woman should possess a copy of Dr. 
Pierce’s great thousand - page, illustrated 
Common Sense Medical Adviser. A free 
paper-bound copy will be sent for 21 one- 
cent stamps to pay the cost of mailing only; 
ora heavier cloth-bound copy for 31 stamps. 

suffering from any lingering obstinate 
disease write to Dr. Pierce and get his ad- 
vice, It will cost you absolutely nothing, 
Address Dr. R. V. Pierce, Buffalo, N. Y. 


CONNECTICUT, 

NORWICH. The exhibition given by 
the Central district schools in May was 
one of the best ever held in this locality. 
It was especially a geographical display, 
the work being systematically arranged 
according to subjects. Drawings and 
paintings relating to physical geography, 
the effect of winds and of the frost were 
well shown. Charts representing life in 
the sea, cabinets of rare and curious arti- 
cles from different sections of North 
America and the old world were exhibited. 
A portion of the hall was devoted princi- 
pally to the countries of the Eastern 


Summer 
Holiday. 


Why not spend in on Lake Chau- 
tauqua this year? 

A vacation at this delightful resort 
is not expensive. Good accommo- 
dations at from $5 to $10 per week 
in cottages; $8 to $21 per week in 
hotels. 

Air, pure and invigorating; bene- 
ficial in cases of hay fever and 
bronchial troubles. 

Use the excellent service of the 
Lake Shore & Michigan Southern 
Railway. You will have a comfort- 
able journey. 

A copy of our finely illustrated, 
descriptive book of Lake Chautau- 
qua resorts sent free to any address. 


A. J. SMITH, 
G. P, & T. A., Cleveland, 0, 


— give endur nce for mental labor without exhaustion. 


_VITALIZED PHOSPHITES is a concentrated white powder 

from the phosphoid principle of the ox brain and gern of 

wheat, formulated by Prof. Percy more than 20 yearsago. It 

does not contain morphine or other injurious drug. 
Descriptive pamphlet free on application. 


Prepared only by rN ( Lb G., 56 West 25th St., New York. 
If not found at bd druggists’, sent by mail ($1.00). 


Also Crosby’s Cold and Catarrh Cure — the best remed 
influenza. Itdoes not contain cocaine. morphine, or narcotic ot 
8. 


Hemisphere. On the right was a screen 
showing Holland life. On the table be- 
neath was a realistic exhibit of Dutch- 
land, a bright idea, well carried out. 
The corner was devoted to a study of 
Europe. An African hut, with ‘“Tibbu,” 
the elephant, did justice to the dark conti- 
nent. An Arabian tent, with “Gemila”’ 
within, and a Japanese peasant house in- 
habited by natives were among the most 
popular features of the exhibition, espe- 
cially with the little ones. In an Indian 
wigwam dwelt a representative of the 
Mohegan tribe, decked in paint and 
feathers and armed with a tomahawk 
The whole exhibition is a telling evidence; 
not only of the excellent training of the 
children, but of the capability, devotion. 
and tireless energy of the teachers of the 
Central school district of Norwich. Th, 
arrangement of the material in the ha]! 
and the general plan of the exhibition was 
the work of a committee of the teachers 
consisting of Misses D. Hasseltine Bron 
son, Ellen G. McCloud, Jennie L. Spence: 
Annie M. Petrie, and Lucy B. Stone. 


THE CITY SUPERINTENDENT. 

Superintendent Aaron Gove of Denver 
has issued (edition de luxe) a monograph 
on city superintendents of schools, the 
same being his paper read at Columbus. 
It is not only elegantly gotten up, it is as 
practical and valuable a statement of the 
situation as has yet appeared. It treats 
of the history of city supervision and al| 
professional and official duties, privileges, 
and relations of the superintendent. 


MR. STANLEY HOLMES. 


Westfield, Mass., drew a prize when she 
chose Stanley H. Holmes of Grafton to 
succeed Superintendent G. H. Danforth. 
Westfield, with her elegant normal schoo! 
and superior high school, with Springfield 
eight miles away, is one of the most im- 
portant places in New England, and the 
board fully realized this when they can- 
vassed Massachusetts and Connecticut for 
a man after their own heart. They made 
no mistake when’ they selected Mr. 
Holmes, whose capacity for leadership and 
genius for perfecting detail is recognized 
wherever he is known. 


B. W. MURCH. 


B. W. Murch, a New England man, has 
recently, been appointed to fill a newly- 
created and responsible position in the 
public schools of Washington, D. C. 


B. W. MURCH. 


Professor W. B. Powell, superintenden! 
of schools, has long felt the need of an as 
sistant to relieve him of the financial bur- 
den of the schools, in order that he may 
give his entire attention to educational! 


oF Onto, City or Torepo, 
Lucas Counry. f 
Frank J. Cheney makes oath that he is 
the senior partner of the firm of F. J. 
Cheney & Co., doing business in the city 
of Toledo, county and state aforesaid, and 
that said firm will pay the sum of ONE 
HUNDRED DOLLARS far each and every 
case of catarrh that cannot be cured )b) 
the use of Hall’s Catarrh Cure. 
FRANK J. CHENEY 
Sworn to before me and subscribed in 
my presence, this 6th day of Decembe! 
A. D. 1886. A. W. GLEASON, 
[Seal] Notary Public 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally 
and acts directly on the blood and mucos 
surfaces of the system. Send for tes! 
monials, free, 
5. CHENEY & CO., Tolado, 
Sold by druggists, 75 cents. 
Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 
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Itis Incontrovertible! 


( 

§ The Editor of the “ Christian Million,’’ 
( 


y under the heading of General Notes, on 
) August 20, 1896, wrote :— 


> =** A good article will stand upon its own 
) merits, and we may rely upon it that nothing 
2 will continue long which does not, in a more 
2 or less degree, harmonize with the state- 
) ments which are published concerning it."’ 


¢ Mr. Hall Caine, 


» Author of ‘The Deemster,” “The Manx- 
2 man,” ** The Christian,” etc., when speak- 
) ing on “Criticism,” recently, said :— 

‘*When a thing that is advertised greatl 
is good it goes and goes perinanently ; when 
it is bad, it only goes for a while ; the public 
finds it out."’ 


) 
) 
) 
) 
The Proprietor of 
) 
) 
) 


BELCHAM’S PILLS 


has said over and over again :— 

“It is a fallacy to imagine that anythin 
will sell just because it is cavertions” tee 
many nostrums have been started with glare 
§ and snuffed out in gloom? The fact is, a 
§ man is not easily guiled a second time; and 
§ every dissatisfied purchaser does ten times 
) more harm than one satisfied does good. 
§ Assuredly the sale of more than 6, ,000 
§ boxes of BEE CHAM'S PILLS per annum, 
§ after a public trial of half-a-century, is con- 
§ clusive testimony of their popularity, su- 
§ periority and proverbial worth.”’ 

) = Beecham's Pills have for many years been the popular 
» family medicine wherever the English language is spoken, 
) and they row stand without a rival. In boxes, 10 cents 
) and 25 cents each, atall drug stores, 


matters. Consequently, the district ap- 
propriation bill for the next fiscal year 
provides for the office of assistant super- 
intendent of schools, and the commis- 
sioners of the district have appointed B. 
W. Murch to fill the position. 


The new assistant superintendent was | 


graduated from Bates College, Lewiston, 
Me., in 1882. During the next three years 
he taught in Oxford, O., in a classical in- 
stitute, which occupied the buildings of 
Maine University during its temporary 
discontinuance because of financial diffi- 
culties. In 1885 he became the principal of 
Derby Academy at Derby, Vt., teaching 
there until January, 1887, when he was 
called to the principalship of a Washing- 
ton school. For the past seven years Mr. 
Murch has been the principal of Force 
school, where he has the universal respect 
and esteem of both teachers and pupils, 
who feel that the commissioners of the 
district have, as they aptly expressed it, 
secured broad-minded, 
business manager, who understands edu- 
cational aims and methods.” 


Mr. Murch stands high among the men | 
of the city, having been two years master | 


of one of the best known Masonic lodges, 
and being identified with the business and 
social life of the capital. 


painstaking, | 


FOR FIRM or UNSHADED WRITING : 


No. 1, Medium Point. 
No. 2, Medium Fine Point. 
No. 4, Extra Fine Point. 


FOR FLEXIBLE WRITING: 


No. 5, Fine Medium Point. 
No. 6, Extra Fine Point. 


Works: 


WE ALSO MANUFACTURE 


EAGLE VERTICAL PENS FOR VERTICAL WRITING 


Are the most popular and give the best of 
satisfaction, and are used more extensively 
than any other Vertical Pen on the market. 


FOR SEMI-FLEXIBLE WRITING : 


No. 7, Fine Point. 
No. 8, Extra Fine Point. 


FOR SHADING or GENERAL WRITING: 


Nos. 170 and 570 for Primary Grades, and the Nos. 120, 400, 410, 460, 470, 480 for advanced or higher grades. 


Over 1000 Styles of Pencils, Colored Pencils, Penholders, Rubber Erasers. 


BEFORE PLACING ORDERS SEND FOR SAMPLES AND PRICES; 
YOU WILL FIND IT GREATLY TO YOUR ADVANTAGE. 


PHNCIL COMPANY, 


Office and Salesroom : 


703 to 725 East 13th St. 


GORDON A. SOUTH WORTH. 


“There may have been a more efficient 
public servant than Mr. Southworth, but 
if so, | have never met him,” was the re- 
mark M. W. Carr, who has been upon the 
school board of Somerville for twenty 
years. For more than twenty-five years 
G. A. Southworth has been connected with 
the schools of that city, either as principal 
of the oidest grammar school or as super- 
intendent, and the editor of the Journal 
can repeat the compliment of Mr. Carr 
and base his judgment upon the experi- 
| ence of having all of his children edu- 
cated, below the college, under his teach- 
ing or supervision. As a man of capacity, 
devotion, and uniform good spirit; as an 
official successful in choice of teachers, in 
outlining work, and in getting the most 
for the children,—-I have never seen the 
superior of Mr. Southworth. 

The special occasion for saying this is 
the surpassing excellence of his recent 
report, which ranks with the best official 
| utterances in the country. Somerville is 
' not only proud of -Mr. Southworth as a 
local leader, but also of his national repu- 
tation. It is doubtful if more than two 
| superintendents in the United States have 
in recent years written school books so 
widely used and so favorably known in all 
sections of the country as Mr. South- 
worth’s language lessons and arithmetics, 
| published by T. R. Shewell & Co., Boston. 


PERFECT DRAWING PENCILS. 


Hardtmuth’'s 


“Koh-i-noor” 


TEACHERS OF DRAWING 
of the pupil reflects 
Instruct your pupils 
CREDIT will reflect 

* KOH-I-NOOR” 


pencils are 


*“Koh-i-noor’”’ 
Does not Break or 
Smear. 


‘*Koh-i-noor”’ 
Erases Easily. 


**Koh-i-noor”’ 


Outlasts all Other 
Pencils. 


** Koh-i-noor”’ 

Is made in 16 De- 
grees, thereby 
suits all pur- 
poses. 


should remember that the work 


either credit or discredit upon the teacher. 
to always use * KOH-I-NOOR” pencils and 


upon both teacher and pupil. 


for sale by all dealers. 


L. & C HARDTMUTH, 


VIENNA 


and LONDON. 


American Office: 


123 West Houston St, 


NEW YORK. 


New York. 


In Somerville, with its 60,000 inhabitants, 
with many citizens eminent in various 
ways, there is no one whose name is daily 
spoken by so many persons over so wide 
an area as is this author-superintendent. 
The far-reaching influence of a successful 
school book author is rarely given due 
consideration. When every pupil in large 
cities, like St. Louis, are daily using an 
arithmetic, and when all the pupils of a 
state are using language books worked 
out in the schools of a city like Somerville, 
it means much in many ways. This is a 
feature of our modern educational life 
which is not appreciated as it should be. 
Mr. Southworth was born at Dorset, Vt., 
and taught in two New Hampshire and 
two Massachusetts high schools before he 
became principal of the Malden Central 
grammar school, where he remained nine 
years before he went to Somerville. He 
was for twenty years elected principal of 
the Prescott school in that city, and has 
been six times elected superintendent, and 
has never had a vote cast against him. 


WANTED Two educated men in every county 
« to represent us on “THE INTER- 
NATIONAL YEAR Book,” anecessity to every teacher 
or Cyclopaedia user. 1,000 sold before publication. 
Address, DODD, MEAD, & CO, New York City. 


377 and 379 Broadway. 


MR. P. DAME. 


Superintendent D. P. Dame of Greenfield 
was the unanimous’ choice of the school 
board of Milton, and entered upon his 
duties May 15. This is one of the most 
important vacancies that has occurred 
around Boston in some time, and the 
board had choice of many able superin- 
tendents. It should be said to the credit 
of the board that they would consider 
none but men in successful service as 
superintendents. Mr. Dame has made the 
schools of Greenfield among the best in 
the state, watching carefully every detail 
He has won an enviable position in the 
town by his ability and manliness. His 
unanimous and hearty choice at Milton is 
a deserved compliment. 


National Educational Asscciation meet- 
ing, Los Angeles, Cal., July 11 to 14, 1899. 
Arrangements have been made with the 
Fitchburg railroad to run the Houghton 
special trains via its route, leaving Boston 
July 3 and 4. For circulars giving full 
particulars apply to George S. Houghton, 
306 Washington street, or to J. R. Watson, 
general passenger agent, Fitchburg rail- 
road, Boston, Mass. 


CLARK UNIVERSITY SUMMER SCHOOL 


Worcester, Mass. 


Essentially New Programme. 
Address 


July 13--26, 1899. 
11 Instructors — Four New. 


LOUIS N. WILSON, Clerk. 


The Sauveur Summer School of Languages. 
At AMHERST COLLEGE, Mass. 


Twenty-Fourth Session. ... 


July 10th to Aug. 18th. 


There will be each day eight hours of French; six of German; three of Jtalian ; two of Spanish ; 


three of Latin; three of Greek; two of Hebrew. 


A course in English Literature, by W. J. ROLFE; also 


courses on Library Economy, Political Economy, and Chemistry. 


For programme, address the Rev, DAVID SPRAGUE, AMHERS?, MASS, 
For particulars and circulars of L. Sauveur’s Works, address 


Dr. L. SAUVEUR, 
263 Dearborn Ave., Chicago, III. 


MARTHAS VINEYARD. SUMMER INSTITUTE. 


at 


OLDEST SUMMER SCHOOL FOR 
TEACHERS IN THE U.S. 
SEVEN BUILDINGS. 

' OUT IN THE ATLANTIC. 
COOL AND HEALTHFUL, 
COMPLETE COURSES IN 
METHODS, MUSIC, ACADEMICS, AND 
ORATORY. 


5 i SEND FOR 64-PAGE CIRCULAR, 


| 
| 


Containing full information on courses, advan- 
tages, tuition, club rates, board, rooms, 
and recreation. 

WILLIAM A. MOWRY, Pres., 
HYDE PARK, MASS. 


SUMMER COURSES 


—aAT THE—— 


Massachasetts Institate of Technology 


Instruction will be given during June and July 
by members of the regular instructing staff of the 
Institute, in Architecture (including elementary 
Design and Shades and Shadows), Analytical and 
Organic Chemistry, Biology, Bacteriology, Physi- 
ology, Physics (lectures and laboratory), French, 
jierman, Mathematics, Mechanism, Descriptive 
Geometry, Mechanical Drawing and Shopwork. 

These courses are of special advantage to 


COLLEGE STUDENTS 


or other persons planning to enter the Institute 
with advanced standing in September. They also 
afford opportunity to TEACHERS and persons 
engaged in professional work to enjoy the ad- 
vantage of the Institute laboratories. 

Circulars giving detailed information will be 
mailed free on application. 

H, W. TYLER, Ph.D., 
491 Boylston street, Boston, Mass. 


Lafayette College 


EASTON, PA. 


Seven courses in Arts, Philosophy, and Science, 
Civil, Mining, Electrical Engineering and Chem- 
istry. Annual Commencement June 21st. Fall 
term begins September 14th. 


For Catalogues address the Registrar. 


New York University. 


SUMMER COURSES. 
Fifth Vear. July 10---Aug. 18. 


A Delightful Suburban Locality in New York City, 


For announcement address 
MARSHALL 8. BROWN, 
University Heights, New York City. 


HEN writing to advertisers please mention 


the ‘Journal of Education,’ Boston, 


May 25, 1899. 
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JOURNAL OF 


HEDUCATION. 


Vol. XLLX.—No. 21. 


ACROSS THE CONTINENT IN A TOUR- 
IST CAR. 


“And what is a tourist car?” asks some 
New England schoolma’m accustomed to 
the short stages of a journey through the 
Eastern states. 

A tourist car, dear lady, is something 
specially devised for people like ourselves 
—with a taste for travel, an independent 
mind, and a limited bank account. It is 
an outgrowth of the bong distances that 
must be traversed in the West to get any- 
where, and the indisposition of the great 
middle class to forego the pleasures of 
travel because they cannot pay for a draw- 
ing-room car. 

Let me tell you about our trip in one. 

When we first talked about going on the 
Christian Endeavor excursion to Califor- | 
nia last summer, naturally the question of 
expense arose. The tickets were cheap, 
but,— 

“There’s $15.50 to add to that for a 
sleeper from Chicago to San Francisco,’ 
said one. 

Then the experienced one of the party 
proposed, ‘“‘Why not take a tourist car? 
That will be only $6 for a double berth.” 

At the bare suggestion every nose was 
elevated except the speaker’s. Kach one 
had a‘vision of crying babies, ill-smelling 
emigrants, and big bundles done up in 
red table-cloths. When this was meekly 
suggested to our leader she said with de- 
cision, ‘‘Nonsense! You don’t know what 
you're talking about. A tourist car is not 
an emigrant car.” Then we agreed to 
look it up. 

When we found that we could go from 
Chicago to San Francisco without change, 
with a carful of nice Endeavorers like 
ourselves, that the car would be chartered 
for our use, that we would have a special 
excursion manager and porter, and that 
it would all be eminently respectable, we 
decided to send in our names for the Bur- 
lington “personally conducted once-a- 
week excursions.” 

We started at 10.30 Wednesday night. 
We were not entirely satisfied that we 
were doing the proper thing, but one good 
look at the car and its occupants re- 
assured us. The car was” exactly 
like an ordinary sleeper, except that 
the woodwork was painted and the 
seats were upholstered in rattan instead 
of plush. It was carpeted, had separate 
lavatories for ladies and gentlemen, and 
our porter was already making down the 
berths. We watched this process with 
some interest, thinking that perhaps here 
the difference would be apparent. But a 
close inspection of the bed with its clean 
mattress, fresh sheets and pillow cases, 
nice blankets and drawn curtains revealed 
nothing to criticise. Our sleep that night 
was as profound as if we had been ina 
Pullman sleeper. 

When the porter had finished his house- 
keeping the next morning and aired the 
car, we got ready for our first breakfast. 
Here, too, we found that the comfort of 
the passengers had been arranged for. 
Tubles were provided for luncheons, and 
in a few minutes the sleeper was trans- 
formed into a dining car. Our experi- 
enced traveler had supplied our basket 
with small lunch cloths, or rather large 
napkins, which could be used as such. By 
her advice we had each brought a cup. a 
glass, a small plate, and knife, and fork, 
and spoon. These things do not add much 
to the weight of a large lunch basket, and 
they do add materially to one’s comfort 
when she is out for a long journey. We 
had also supplied ourselves with a small 
coffee pot. This we had filled at the eat- 
ing station for fifteen cents, and the 
steaming addition to our lunch gave us a 
good breakfast. Others in the car had ap- 
pliances for making their own coffee, but 
we found it very satisfactory to get it 
from the eating house, where we could put 
in cream (?) and sugar to taste. On the 
Burlington a dining car is carried, and one 
is to be put on the Denver & Rio Grande 
and the Rio Grande Western May 1. So 
when one gets tired of a lunch basket help 
is at hand. In one end of the tourist car 
is a small room supplied with a sink, 
where we washed our dishes, 

With breakfast cleared away, our car 
tcok on the appearance of a day coach, and 
we settled ourselves in our comfortable 
seats to inspect our fellow-travelers, and 
see whether or not we really were in re- 
spectable company. It was not long be- 
fore we had an opportunity of finding out. 
A Christian Endeavor party in a tourist 
car, destined to be traveling companions 
for the best part of a week, is not likely 
to stand on ceremony or wait for intro- 
ductions. One of the most pleasant things 


about these excursions is that you get so | 


well acquainted with the rest of the car. 


Brecuam’'s for Stomach and Liver ills. 


LARKIN 


AND PREMIUMS.-FACTORY TO FAMILY 
Send for a beautiful booklet free. it 
tells how to obtain, free, the famous 
Larkin premiums worth $10.00 each. 


The Larkin Soap Mfg. Co., Larkin St., Buffalo, N. 


OUR OFFER FULLY EXPLAINED IN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, Marcu 307H. 


Before long we were exchanging books, | 


papers, and experiences with the utmost 
freedom, and when, after the lamps were 
lighted, somebody struck up a familiar 
hymn, we all joined in and had a good En- 
deavor meeting, even to the parting hymn, 
“God be with you till we meet again.” 

Leaving Chicago at night, we crossed 
the Mississippi about six the next morn- 
ing, and reached Omaha, the city sét on a 
hill, somewhere near four o'clock, thus 
giving the trip through Iowa and the more 
thickly-settled portion of Nebraska in the 
day, and skimming over the plains of 
Western Nebraska and Eastern Colorado 
in the night. We reached Denver at 7.30, 
and left at 8.45. This gave time for a lit- 
tle run up into the city, which is better 
than nothing. 

Leaving Denver in the early morning 
gives the whole day for the delights of 
Colorado mountain scenery over the Den- 
ver and Rio Grande. The passage of the 
magnificent Royal Gorge is made abou. 
half past two o'clock, and Tennessee pass 
(the highest point touched by this route) 
before dark in the summer time. A per- 
son who has never taken the Western trip 
does not realize how much depends upon 
seeing the right things by day and skip- 
ping the right things by night. 

When we woke the third morning we 
were in Utah, and were nearing Castle 
Gate, as the stupendous stone portals at 
the entrance to the Wasatch mountains 
have been aptly called. It is one of the 
finest things on this trip through the land 
of the Titans. 

From Castle Gate our train sped along 
through the canons and gorges of the 
Wasatch mountains, over the rails of the 
Rio Grande Western, and under the bluest 
of Utah skies. And when we glided from 
between the rocky ramparts of Spanish 
Fork canon into the Utah valley, we 
caught our breath, and felt that we had 
got into the ‘‘garden of the Lord,” that 
Whittier tells about. After a day and a 
half of mountain travel, this valley is a 
joy to look upon. Almost surrounded by 
mountains, with beautiful Utah lake glit- 
tering amidst miles and miles of green 


alfalfa, dotted over with little villages of 
adobe houses guarded by straight rows of 
Lombardy poplars, and watered by the 
Jordan, it has every needed variety for an 
ideal landscape. Our city-bred eyes 
looked from side to side with delight till 
the train stopped, and we found ourselves 
in the City of the Saints. 

We have never got over congratulating 
ourselves that we took that tourist car. 

Caroline Abbot Stanley. 
Provo, Utah. 


EAGLE VERTICAL PENS. 


The increasing popularity of the Eagle 
Vertical Pens must be accepted as evi- 
dence of their meritorious qualities. 

The various styles in which they are 
produced affords a satisfactory selection 
to those who require a stiff rigorous point 
to one of extreme flexibility. They guar- 
antee a superiority over all others, and 
would state that a trial would convince 
you of this. Samples will be cheerfully 
furnished upon application. 


Manual Training for Teachers, 


Summer Term at the 


Rochester Atheneum and Mechanics Institute 


Opens Monday, July 10, 1899. 
Address MECHANICS INSTITUTE, 
38 S. Washington St., Rochester, N. Y. 


PROMOTES 
HEALTH 


Send for 
Illustrated 
Catalogue, 


§16 West 23d Street. 
7166 Broadway. 

504 Fulton Street. 
169 Tremont Street. 


New York: 
Brookiyr: 
Boston: 


22 


MAMMOTH 


of them more so. 
homeward from the N. BE. A.. 


new — fresh — illustrated. 


Yellowstone 


is the largest and, perhaps, the most unique of the many seen at 


Hor SPRINGS. 


The history of these terraces and springs is intensely interesting; the sight 
By using the Shasta-Northern Pacific route 
‘ J . next July, you can visit the Park. 

Send Cras. S. Fer, St. Paul, Minn., six cents for Wonderland ’99 — 
For rates, etc., address 

H. W. SWEET, 230 Washington St., Boston; 

W. F. MERSHON, 319 Broadway, New York: 

F. H. FOGARTY, 208 So. Clark St., Chicago. 


Park 


2 
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Every 
Person 


FHF 


++ 


who is going to 


Bar Harbor 


to attend the meeting 
of the 


American Institute of Instruction 


In July 


will want to travel by the 


BEST ROUTE 


which is the 


ALL-RAIL LINE 


OF THE 


Maine Central R.R. 


WITH 


Four Express Trains 
DAILY FROM BOSTON TO BAR HARBOR, 


RUNNING AS FOLLOWS — 


(After June 27th, 1899): 


Lv, Boston, 8.00a.m. 9,00 a.m. 7,00 p.m. 9,30 p.m. 
Lv. Portland, 11,05 a.m, 12.30 p.m. 11,00 p.m, 12,55 a.m, 
Ar. Bar Harbor, 5.45pm. 7.15pm, 7.40am, 7.40 a.m, 


Through Parlor and Sleeping Cars. 


IF A 
Sea : 


Trip : 
0090090000002 


THE 


Str. Frank ‘Foues 


OF THE 


Portland, Mt Desert, aud Machias Stbt. Co. 


LEAVES PORTLAND 


Tuesdays and Fridays, 
At 11.00 p- m., 


on arrival of 7.00 p.m. train from Boston, 


is preferable, 


Arriving at Bar Harbor 12.50 noon 
the next day. 

This is the only H insurin 

line running on The Inside Route immunity 

from seasickness, with a constant panorama of the 

grandest scenery on the Atlantic seaboard, 


FOLDERS may be had by writing 
F. E. BOOTHBY, 
General Passenger Agent, 
PORTLAND, MAINE, 
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SOURNATL OF EDUCATION. 


Some New Books. 


Title 


Publisher. 


Glimpses of Nature for Little Folks................. Griel, D.C. Heath & Co., Boston. $ .30 
Freytag’s Aus demJahrhundert des Grossen Krieges Rhodes{Ed.}. 35 
Selections from the Sources of English History.... Colby. sid 
Education Froebel. I). Appleton & Co., New York. 
Cadet Standish of the St. Louis Drysdale. W.A. Wilde & Co., * 
The Old Northwest. .... Hinsdale. Silver, Burdett, & Co, New York. 
The Economic Foundations of Society.......... ... Loria. Charles Scribner's Sons, 1.25 
The Shakespeare Anthology.......... Arber Henry Froude, London. 
Dryden’s Palamon and Chubb |Ed.}, The Macmillan Company, N. Y — 
The Vicar of Wakefield.................. Goldsmith. “ +25 
Neely’s Panorama of Our Possessions ............... oe F. Tennyson Neely, Chicago. — 
The Ideal System of Vertical Writing............... — H. P. Smith Pub. Co., N. Y. a 
Mistress Content Trumbull. A.S. Barnes & Co., New York. 
Plain Words About Foods..... ........ Richards [Ed.}, Home Science Pub. Co., Boston. 1.00 


FOR LOS ANGELES. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


—TIn the June number of the Pall Mall 
Magazine is an article of great personal 


The Boston & Albany railroad has ar- 
ranged through Messrs. Raymond & 


and historic interest, by the Hon. William | Whitcomb for the most complete and com- 
Waldorf Astor, on the founder of the fortable trips to the meeting of the N. E. 
family in America, John Jacob Astor. | A. at Los Angeles that have ever been pro- 


The article traces the stirring and tragic 
incidents which led to the adventurous 
settlement of Astoria, and many details 
are given of the foundation of the Astor 
family in America. The illustrations are 
from unpublished drawings, portraits, 
ete., a@ fine photogravure reproduction of 
Yilbert Stuart’s painting of John Jacob 
Astor forming the frontispiece to the 
number. 


; vided for teachers. In July one can be 
comfortable in travel if they are made 
comfortable, but they will be very un- 
comfortable if they are not skillfully cared 
for. There are no American excursionists 
in the same class with Raymond & Whit- 
comb, and this year their prices are not 
a cent more than those of any one who has 
planned a comfortable trip for teachers. 
They have several plans for accommodat- 
ing teachers, and their excursions will 
and the long-cherished hope of coming to have expert personal care, and will also 
their own again promises to be realized | pe accompanied by A. E. Winship, Walter 
early in the coming century. Edward A. | §. Parker, Will S. Munroe, Charles H. 
Steiner, who has carefully investigated | Keyes, George E. Church, John S. Lock, 
this Zionistic Movement, as it is termed, | W. I. Twitchell, S. P. Williams, and 
gives in the July Woman’s Home Com- | Charles S. Alexander. 


panion a very instructive account of how 
Pills 


—The return of the Jews to Palestine 


the Jews intend to reclaim the land of 
their inheritance, showing also the por- 
traits of the prominent leaders’ in 
America. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


for May; terms, $2.00 a 


The Chautauquan 


year. Meadville, Pa. 
The Coming Age for May; terms, $2.00 a year. Do N t A 
Boston. C 
Self Culture for May; terms, $100 a year. 
Akron, O. 


quickly (when 
you take them for a headache ) because 
they do not dissolve quickly and you 
—— fail to receive that DIRECT benefit 
that you seek. 
“Quickstop” (in liquid form) reaches 
the source of the trouble at once--the 
relief is immediate. Harmless — quick 


Liquid 
“(Quickstop” 


For Headaches 


Appletons’ Popular Science Monthly for May; 
terms, $5.00a year, New York. 


Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” has 
been used over fifty years by mothers for 
their children while teething with perfect 
success. It soothes the child, softens the 
gums, allays all pains, cures wind colic, 
regulates the bowels, and is the best 
remedy for diarrhoea, whether arising 
from teething or other causes, and is for 
sale by druggists in every part of the 
world. Be sure to ask for Mrs. Wins- 
low’s Soothing Syrup. 25 cents a bottle. 


At the End of Your Journey you will find 
it a great convenience to go right over to 


The GRAND UNION HOTEL 
Fourth Ave. é4lst and 42d Sts., 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, NE W YORK. 


Central for shopp and theatres. 
Baggage to and from 42d St. Depot tree 


Rooms, $1.00 per Day and Upwards. 


OF ALL DRUGGISTS—35 CENTS 
MATTISON DRUG CO., 
Dedham, Mags. 


THACHERS WANTED. 


College Professors, Superintendents, Principals, Assistants, Department Teachers, Grade Teachers, 
Kindergartners, Specialists, Tutors, and Governesses, for colleges, schools, and homes in every State. 
No charge for recommending teachers. Address: Interstate Teachers’ Agencies, 

Eastern Office: Odd Fellows’ Temple, Philadelphia. Main Office: 126 Washington St., Chicago. 


LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA. 


CONVENTION, 


UNION * PACIFIC * RAILROAD 


traversing the States of Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, and Utah, offers to 
delegates and teachers the most pleasant and comfortable rovte during the 
summer months. A glance at the Atlas of the United States shows this fact. 


‘*The Overland Limited.’’ California in Three Days. 
Leaves Chicago 6.30 P.M. Daily for Pacific Coast Points. 


‘“The Colorado Special.’’ One Night to Denver. 
Leaves Chicago 10.00 A.M. Daily: Arriving at Denver 1.30 P.M, 
ic THROUGH TOURIST CAR SERVICE FROM THE EAST TO CALIFORNIA. 
Beautifully illustrated pamphlets on Colorado, Utah, and California mailed 
free upon application. For full particulars regarding rates, sleeping-car 
reservations, etc., apply to 
R, TEN BROECK, Gen’! Eastern Agent, 
287 Broadway, New York, 


WwW. MASSEY, 
New England Freight and Passenger Agent, 
5 State St,, Boston, Mass. 
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Teachers’ Agencies. 


HE 


letter offerin 


ust know little of the character of the superintendents of our leading cities who sends them a circular 
to give them 20 per cent. of the commission obtained on any teacher’s positions filled through 


their 2 
jp eens sey That is w hat a concern known as * The Syracuse Teachers’ Agency” ( xof the School Bulletin 
from th been doing, and we shall publish in The School Bulletin for June the circular letter and some letters 


to us 
free. 
agencies an 
ord chief justice of England, he went in the 
‘liegutse ot miller to a country town, was 


om the superintendents who received it. 


Iu the first pl: ie - Anybody who writes fora copy of the June Bulletin can 
rst place, if he is going to bribe superintendents at all, he does not offer enough. 
one Chicago agency have for years advertised to give one-third. When Sir Matthew Hale was 


OFFERS 


et it 
Two New 
chosen on a jury, and after the verdict was given 
and the judge had asked if al! were agreed, he replied 


> are aan 
ten Be. Bara we are not all agreed; that sleek lawyer over there gave the other eleven members of the jur 
7) eis and he gave me only tive.” In the second place, even if a superintendent wanted to accept such 


a bribe, he knows it is not safe. 


There have been too many exposures. The circulars of these agencies are in 


the Sg: 
hands of teachers and school officers who know that the bribe is offered, and who draw their own conclusions 


if the superintendent favor i 
‘ avors the candidates of these agencies. 
ule, that kind of men, and such an offer inspires either indignation or convcempt. 
ents get help from agencies, but because it is help,—not for..... 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY..... 


In the third place, superintendents are not, as a 
Most super- °0 PE 
CENT 


GO, W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 


TEACHERS’ COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 101 Auditorium Buling 


HICACO, fil. 


Established in 1884. Positions filled, 4 700. Seeks Teacners who ar 
ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. . 
Eastern Branch: 494 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N. Y, 


Fourteenth year. 


The Albert 
Teachers’ 
Agency. 


now coming in. 


B. F. CLARK \ Ten years in Chicago. Per- 
manent clientage among the 
best schools in the West....... 


TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY. 


personally recommended, 


Fills more positions in good 
schools than any other Weatton Agency. , Central 
iness direct with employers, and candidates Music 
Calls for September Hall 
New Year- Book free. ’ 
Address C. J. ALBERT, Manager. Chicago 


378 and 388 
Wabash Avenue, 
CHICAGO. 


MERICAN : : 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


introc uc es 
Schoo s, a d Families 


a nd F re) R E 4 Cc N superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, dru vornesst 


every department of instruction; recommends zood schools to parents. 


. 23 Union Square, New York. 


Mrs. M. J. Youne-FutTon, . . 


all on or address 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 
Send to any of the following addresses for Agency Manual, Free: 


4 Ashburton P! , Boston. 156 Fifth Ave. 
378 Wabash Ave., 


hicago. 
730 Cooper Bldg., Denver. 420 Parrott Bldg., 


New York. 
25 King St., Wes Toronto. 
n Francisco. 


1505 Penn. Ave., Washington. 
414 Ventury Bldg. Minneapolis. 
525 Stimson Block, Los Augeles. 


j C. A. SCOTT & CO., Props., 2A Lea- 
con St., Boston, and 169 Wabash 
Ave., Chicago. Send for Agency Manuai 


The 


PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


70 Fifth Ave., New York 
WM. O. PRATT, Manage 


The EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE. 


HENRY SABIN, Proprietor,.... 


The right teacher in the right place 
insures a good school. 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 


sylvania and other States. 


Four teen years 


the National 


ddress 


with successful experience or special preparation for teaching wanted 

for first-class positions. Write for information concernin 

Educational Bureau, and learn what we are doing for teachers in Penn 
experience. A 


R. L. MYERS & CO., 122 and 124 Market St., HARRISBURG, PENNSYLVANIA. 


The Merrill Teachers’ Agency. 


P. I. MERRILL, Manager. 


TREMONT TEMPLE, BOSTON. 


Our business is confined largely to direct applications from school officials. 


seek a position, ora change at an increased salary, we offer you the ser- 


YOU 


vices of the oklest agency west of the Hudson. 
selections of first-class teachers —college and normal graduates — for 
positions ranging from $400 to $3,500. Manual free. 


PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, (6) Allentown, Pa. 


We are now making 


it HOME TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


New quarters, added facilities, expert service. 


352 Washington St, 


BOSTON, 
Send for new Manual, 


Provides Schools of All Grades with Competent Teachers. 


Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions. 


Send stamp for illustrated booklet. 


HARLAN P, FRENCH, Proprietor, 
24 State St., Albany, N. Y. 


SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


The South and West offer better advantages to aspiring teachers than any other section. THE SOUTH- 


iu that field. For full information write to 


WESTERN TEACHER’S AGENCY, Nashville, Tenn., does a very successful business 


CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor. 


Winship 
Teachers’ 
Agency. 


AKRON, OHIO. 


We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 
in every part of the country. * 


WM. F. JARVIS, 
ALVIN F. PEASE. 


24220000 


CHERMERHORN’S Teachers’ Agency 


Oldest and best known in U.S. 
Established 18565. 
3 East 14th St., New York. 


The Colorado Teachers’ 


FRED. DICK, Manager, ex-State Superintendent. 


E can assist competent teachers to desirable posi- 
tions, and aid School Directors in the selection of 


qualified teachers. 

TEAC HE RS ! curing positions by sup- 
plying Colleges, Schools, 

and Families with Professors, Teachers, and Goy- 

ernesses Free of Charge. INTERSTATE TEACH- 

ERS ACENCY, 126 Washington St., Chicago. 


We assist teachers in se- 


Kellogg’s Bureau 


SUPPLIES SUDDEN VACANCIES. 


Established in 1889, 

Has filled hundreds of places. 
Recommends teachers heartily. 
New England teachers wanted. 


H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 
No. 61 E. 9th St., New York, 


The TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 


OF BOSTON, 252 Washington B8t., 


Recommends superior teachers. Our recommend- 
ations have weight with school officials. 


Teachers Wanted 


AMKRICAN TEACHERS’ BUREAU 
(Met Vear.) Sr. Lovia. Mo, 


Bureau of Civil Service Instruction, 
123 FIFTH STREET, N. E., WASHINGTON, D. C. 


We aid those who want to secure a position in the Civil Service 


Department. 
aminations. 


85,000 positions filled through the Civil Service by ex- 
War creates a demand for large increase of employees, 


= 
| 
| 
"TEACHERS 
ALBANY |EAGCHERS’ AGENCY 
— 
— 
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| New VERTICAL Copy Books. 
| Th | at t and Best The Ideal Series of Vertical Writing. , 
cs JUVENILE Two Numbers, 
SHORT COURSE. .... Four Numbers. 
GRAMMAR COURSE .......- Four Numbers. 
ADDITION TO BUSINESS One Number. 
This strong Educational Series contains many attractive features. 
i Jone an ex- 
Pp 4 I lation of Nature study along the | The author of these Looks has ¢ ‘ 
Primary Course, and the /anguage feature in is near perfection. ee j 
the Course, are entirely new. SUPERINTENDENT E. B. SHALLOW. 
e CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 
Liter atur e. The H. P. Smith Pub. Co., 11 East 16th St, NEW YORK. 
i ro History iterature 
a ee 
| RETRACTS. Child Study Economics 
a 
8 — = We are pleased to offer to teachers and others 
“The art of teaching S = » 4 the following valuable publications........--- 
should have its foundations 1 THE NORTH WESTERN MONTHLY. With the four departments named 
in science.” Co Ss — above. Circulars and sample copies free. Subscription, per year....... $1.25 : 
“The individual teacher A 25 — & 4. GREEK AND ROMAN CIVILIZATION........... Sources—Fling.... “60 
must have part in the con- 3 5. CIVILIZATION DUING THE MIDDLE AGES. Jones... .60 
Sy Bose & 6. A SURVEY OF AMERICAN HISTORY. Caldwell, 60 
foundations.” @ ny 8 STUDIES in EUROPEAN & AMERICAN HISTORY. (AManval." 1.00 
H 4 _ 10. STUDIES IN LITERATURE AND COMPOSITION. (Skinner) # 
| QUESTIONS on ART OF SHAKESPEARE. Hlamlet, Julius Cesar, 15 
the best philosophy, is only tA == Ys 4 
] as the teacher Othello, Macbeth, Cymbeline, Antony and Cleopatra, Winter’s Tale......... “ 10 
cannot justify these in his 
own consciousness.” * ° Address for sample pages, circulars, etc., J. H. MILLER, Publisher, LINCOLN, NEB. $ 
t Single copies sent postpaid upon receipt of price. i 
Publishers. A Rare Opportunity. 
J PINCOTT OMPANY AN OLD-ESTABLISHED ACADEMY, buildings- 
g over $20,000, beautifully situ- 
B LI P C ate lez 1, free of re 
CORTINA’S | SELF INSTRUCTOR experienced educator capable Of establishing and 
714-722 Filbert St. . . . . Philadelphia, Pa. IN 20 LESSONS | Steam heat. electric lights, and 
ii Semele bound, $1.50. rooms for about sixty boarding pupils. 
awarded First Prize, Columbian Exposition, Chicago, 1893. Address E. W. MOSHER, Secretary, 


Other text and imported Spanish Books. Send $c, forcat. 


| LANGUAGES BY thove unubie to come to the 
| NEW ELEME N TARY DRAWI N G BOOKS. |} Educational Institutions 


HESE beautiful new books have proved an instantaneous success Endorsed by all Cortina Academy of Languages, - 44 W. 34th St.. N. 

the leading supervisors of drawing. Published in yearly and half-yearly editions, | 4x. ‘ ek OLEKGKS 

; with manuals for teachers. : ria Pennsylvania College of Dental Surgery. 
Pas Eleventh and Clinten Streets, Phi’adelphia, Pa. 


EGYPT: The Land of the Temple Builders, s. ONIUER SITY Anaual Session opens October 2, 
HOW TO ENJOY PICTURES, wy m.s. 


| ‘Two attractive new books of great value to teachers. Price, $1.50 each. B LIS H NG Any ad Bests UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and aineatn. 
Open to both sexes, Address the Registrar. 

NEW AUDUBON BIRD CHART IN COLORS. PU 

Unmounted, $1.10.......... Mounted, with Rollers, $1.30,........ . Booklet free. 43-47 East 10th St., NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


The Prang Educational Company Pupis prepared Tor chusch and songors 
; ments. Piano instruction, Mason and Viigil meth- 


N. EB. Dept., 352 Washington Street, 


COMP @ New York © | oF Music. specia! 


PON NEW YORK. CHICAGO Boston. Mass ods combined. For circulars apply to 
BOSTON > Misa ORANK, Director, Potsdam, N.Y. 
; ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, Established 
Systematic Collections | tor the advancement of art education, and train- 
Mineralogy, Geology, Zoology, for schools of all grades. ISAAC PITMAN’S ing of teachers in all branches of industrial draw- 
Pp TEXT AND ing. For circular and further particulars apply at 
RE ul F MAPS. Et the school, Newbury, corner of Exeter St., Boston. 
United States, with neighboring vcean bottoms, modeled on Invented in 1837. Leads all in 1898. G. H. BARTLETT. Princips! 
correct curvature ; Massachusetts, New Jersey, Yosemite Ropinson, of Albany (N.Y. High School, — 
Valley, Grand Cafion, Mt. Vesuvius, &c. says: * Stenography is coming into High Schools and com- TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 
LANTERN SLIDES, CHARTS, &c. ing to stay, and it ws well to recognize the fact. For women only. Especial attention is called 
Get ‘Isaac Pitman’s Complete Phonographic In- | to the new course of Household Arts. For cata- 


Washington School Collections structor,” 252 pages. Price, $150. Adopted and | logues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, Principal. 


Minerals, Rocks, invertebrate Animals, at less than one- | used in the Public Schools of New York, Brooklyn, = ? eee 

half the usual price. 40 Minerals in good case, or 40 Rocks | St. Louis. Mo., etc. Address SC EW 

with duplicate fragments, for $200. 24 types of Invertebrates ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 33 Union Square, N. Y. Principal oth sexes. SOF 
‘Ipal, A. Ww. IN, A. 


—~ for $3.50. Each collection accompanied with text-book of 60 | Publishers of Pitman’s Practical French Grammar, 40 cts. i 
pages. Send for circulars. WTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Sacem, Mass. 


f CT et a” EDWIN E. HOWELL, For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
612 17th St., N, W., Washington, D.C, 6 DEA(¢ ON DAY Principal, 
QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WestrieLp, MAss. 


‘ And the Old Stump Tail Cow that Ran in for | . 
Hm e Ts O n Co ] ege O f O r a t O r the Road,” a laughable piece to For 4. 
so 24other 


the honors at the school exhibitions. CHARLES 8. CHAPrN, Principal. 


LARGEST IN AMERICA. books with attractive pieces to speak. OTATE NORMAL CHOOL - 
NDRED STUDENTS. STATE N SCHOOL, FircuBuRG, Mass. 
Has a thorough and systematic course of study, including a complete system of Physical Training and Each sent postpaid for 10 cents, S For both sexes. For catalogues address 
Voice Culture, Natural pew the Philosonhy of Expression. Scientific and to teachers $1.00 per doz. JORN G@. THOMPSON, Principal. 
ractical work in every department. Chartered by the State. H 
P“eg- Spring Term opens March7, Address for Illustrated Catalogue. EUGENE J. HALL, 34 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
CHARLES WESLEY FMERSON, Prest., 


Corner Tremont and Berkeley Streets, Boston, Mass. 


SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION. 


Courses of Training for Voice, Body, and 
Mind, in all Forms of Expression. 
Five Diplomas, 


Too much stress can hardly be laid on tie author’s 
Ge that where a method aims to regulate 
the modulations of the voice by rules, then inconsist- 
encies and lack of organic coherence begin to take the 
place of that sense of life which lies at the heart of 
every true ofart. On the contrary, where vocal 
expressionis studied as a manifestation of the processes 
of thinking, there results the truer energy of the stu- 
dent’s powers and the more natural unity of the com- 
ey elements of his expression.—Dr. Lyman Abbott, in 


IFis our pride that 
we enable anybody any 
where to buy or sell or 
exchange new or secondhand 


schoolbooks 
of all the publishers 


promptly and at New York prices, 
Alphabetical catalogue free to 


FOR MARKING ENGLISH EXERCISES 
A Plan AND COMPOSITIONS. Successfully saves 


three-fourths the time. Directions sent for 50 cts., | 
on condition that they are aot sold or given to 
other teachers. M. EK. BRYANT, 1 Oxford Terrace 
1-4 A, Boston, Mass. 


SCHOOL 
FURNISHING 
65 Ave. NY. CO. 


Horace Mann | 
the Educator. | 


he Outlook (f ev the book Cur 
By A. E. WINSHEP Property for Sale. anyone who mentions this ad PhD Prendent of the Schoo). 
The Province of Expression, Lessons in Vocal 
school in Texas, paying Hinds & Noble and Dramatic Instinct, 
. 6 | a large profit on investment, will 4 Cooper Institute, N. Y Classics for Vocal Expression, are works which Mr. 
Cloth. Pree, 50 cents. ’ be sold Leland T. Powers says have the work of elo- 
| . cution a literature and established it upon scien- 
—_____. Satisfactory = for selling. tific and artistic principles. 
Address Specimen copy of Expression, a quarterly review 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO.,, WINSHI sent on receipt of ten cents. 
d P TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Address, SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION 
3 Somerset St., Boston, 3 Somerset St., Boston. Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston, Mass, 


Zz 


